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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

In the U. 8S. Senate, on Jan. 25, the pro- 
posed amendment to the U. 8. Constitu- 
tion, declaring that the right of suffrage 
shall not be denied or abridged on account 
of sex, was rejected by a vote of 16 yeas to 
34 nays. ‘The attitude of the Senate on the 
question is not fully shown by the figures 
of the division, for there were seven pairs. 
Thus the Senate, as declared, stood 24 yeas 
to 41 nays, with eleven senators not vot- 
ing. Mr. Plumb, of Kansas, said that if 
he had been present he should have voted 
yea, and two or three other senators who 
were absent are understood to be in favor 
The actual vote, however, shows a great 
gain over that of 1866, when the first 
division of the U. S. Senate on woman suf- 
frage took place. Senator Cowan's amend- 
ment to the bill granting suffrage to col- 


ored men in the District of Columbia, an’ 


amendment to enfranchise the women of 
the District as well as the colored men, 
was voted down 37 to 9. 


2+ 


This year the twenty-four yeas were all 
Republicans, and the nay column was com- 
posed of eleven Republicans and thirty 
Democrats. Thus the Republicans gave 
a majority of thirteen for woman suffrage, 
while the Democrats cast a solid vote 
against it. 
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An analysis of the division by sections, 
made by the Boston Herald, is still more 
significant : 


ANALYSIS BY SECTIONS. 
Yeas. Nays. 





New England........... éveas © 
EE esc nnes cectesees 1 6 
Western States........ eoccece 9 7 
PO eae 2 2 
Southern States...........++: 0 17 
Bettheccosecccscce geeccee 6 34 


Thus New England, the Western States, 
and the Pacific slope, taken together, gave 
a majority for the resolution, while in the 
Middle States and the South, woman suf- 
frage had only a solitary supporter. The 
progressive sections are in favor of the re- 
form, the conservative sections opposed. 
The Middle States make a better showing 
in the pairs, however, than in the actual 
vote. 

The pairs were as follows: 


Yeas.—Chase of R.1., Dawes of Mass., Frye 
of Me., Miller of N. ¥., Cameron of Pa., Harri- 
son of Md., Stanferd of Cal. 

Nays.— Ransom of N. C., Maxey of Tex., 
Camden of West Va., Kenna of West Va., Jones 
of Ark., Butler of 8. C., Carnion of Md. 

The yea pairs are all Republicans, three 
from New England, two from the Mid- 
dle States, one from Western States, one 
from Pacific slope. The nay pairs are all 
Democrats, and all from the Southern 
States. 


++ 


The Annual Convention of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association held in Wash- 
ington, Jan. 25, 26 and 27, was largely at- 


tended and very successful. Report next 
week, 
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Woman suffrage gained a victory on 
Jan. 19, in the Kansas Senate. The munic- 
ipal suffrage bill came from the committee 
accompanied by a majority report in its 
favor, anda minority report against it, and 
the majority report was adopted almost 
unanimously. Petitions containing nearly 
3,000 names, from fifteen or twenty coun- 
ties, asking for municipal suffrage for 
women, were offered in the House on the 
Same day, and the women who are work- 
ing in behalf of the roovement are confi- 


fant that they will meet with success in 








The Woman Suffrage Committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature will give a hear- 
ing, Feb. 9, on the petitions for municipal 
suffrage, and on February 16th, on the 
question of allowing women registered to 
vote for school committee to yote also on 
the license question. 

A bill has been introduced in the Wis- 
consin House to repeal the school suffrage 
law, before the women have had a chance 
to vote under it. There are grave consti- 
tutional doubts whether an extension of 
suffrage that has been ratified by the popu- 
lar vote (as was done in Wisconsin) can 
be taken away afterwards by a mere act 
of legislature. But the question .is not 
likely to become practical, as there is no 
prospect that the bill will pass. Meanwhile, 
Richland Centre, Wis., is about to have a 
new municipal charter, and nearly two- 
thirds of the inhabitants of the town have 
signed a petition to the Legislature, asking 
that the new charter shall give the women 
of Richland Centre the right to vote at mu- 
nicipal elections. 
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On Jan. 27 an order was introduced in 
the Massachusetts Senate by Mr. Quincy, 
requiring cities to provide a police matron 
at one or more of their police stations, and 
requiring that no woman arrested shall be 
taken to or detained at any police station 
not so provided. It was referred to the 
Committee on Cities. This measure is 
eminently proper, and should pass. It 
will be supported by many women’s or- 
ganizations of the city and State. 
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Reports of the recently held annual 
meetings of the Nebraska and Kansas 
Suffrage Associations are not yet received. 
Our friends should remember that we can- 
not evolve reports of resolutions and offi- 
cers out of our own moral consciousness, 
as the Scotch metaphysician did the camel. 
If they wish us to publish prompt and full 
reports of their work, as we are always 
very glad to do, they must give us the 
means of doing so. 

———- — @@eo-  --— 

The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnz was held 
Jan. 22, at Hotel Vendome, with Miss Alice 
E. Freeman, of Wellesley, in the chair. It 
was voted that all further applications 
from colleges for admission to the Associ- 
ation be placed on file for a year. The 
secretary’s report showed that the mem- 
bership now numbered 535, an increase of 
103 for the year. Reports were read from 
the branch associations at Washington, 
New York, San Francisco, Philadelphia, 
and Boston, the last four of which have 
been formed this year. The reports showed 
much good work done. Addresses were 
given by distinguished visitors, and the 
following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Mrs. Helen Hiscock 
Backus, Vassar; vice-president, Miss A. 
W. Foster, Cornell ; secretary, Miss Marion 
Talbot, Boston University ; treasurer, Miss 
M. H. Ladd, Cornell. 


—*e 


The trustees of the college for young 
women which is to be established at 
Princeton, next year, by Dr. J. H. Me- 
Ilvaine, of Newark, have decided to name 
it Evelyn College. The requirements for 
admission will be the same as those of 
Princeton Collége. The curriculum will 
also be about the same, except that the 
new institution will have a preparatory 
department. Special attention will be 
given to music and modern languages. The 
greater part of the instruction will be given 
by the Princeton professors. 

————— —e do —-— - — 

Instead of the costly and clumsy method 
of establishing a separate college for 
young women in the same town, the sim- 
pler and better way would have been to 
open the doors of Princeton to girls. The 
proposed system means double work for 
the professors, and may give rise to some 
case as comical as that which happened at 
Harvard a few years ago. ‘Ihe elective 
class in Sanskrit at the regular college con- 
sisted of one young man, and at the ‘“‘An- 
nex” of one young woman. The unfortu- 
nate professor of Sanskrit had to give every 
lecture twice over, each time to an audi- 
ence of one, because the solemn traditions 
of the ancient university did not permit 
the two students to listen to a lecture to- 
gether. ‘Io prevent the manifestations of 
rowdyism which every now and then break 
out at Princeton and other exclusively 
masculine colleges, the presence of girl 
students would do more than the police. 
Finally, it is safe to say that under the 
separate system the young men and women 





will think more about each other. in a mor- 
bid way, and there will be more attempts at 
clandestine correspondence and flirtation, 
than if they met each other every day natu- 
rally and simply in the class room, under 
the eye of the professors, and without the 
attraction of forbidden fruit. 
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NEW DEPARTURE IN DEDHAM. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The world moves, and with it even the 
old-fashioned town of Dedham. Ina brief 
paragraph in the papers recently, mention 
was made of a meeting of the Citizens’ As- 
sociation of Dedham, and of an election of 
officers. Nothing was said of the fact that 
ladies were present at the meeting by invi- 
tation, or that it was voted to bring before 
the town-meeting in March a proposition 
to put women on the Board of Overseers 
of the Poor. This does not sound like a 
tremendous stride in civilization ; but when 
one considers that this was the first meet- 
ing of citizens, as such, that women were 
ever invited to attend; where they were 
asked to speak, and where their wishes 
were made a matter of special considera- 
tion, one cannot over-estimate its impor- 
tance. 

It is true that on election-day women 
have been allowed to slip in and deposit 
their votes for School Committee, and 
their presence for that brief moment has 
been respectfully tolerated; but to receive 
a printed invitation to be present and join 
in the deliberations of a citizens’ meeting 
was something beyond their expectations. 
Nothing of value is attained without prep- 
aration, and for four years the Associated 
Charities of Dedham have been struggling 
with the problem of pauperism. With a 
Board of Overseers of the Poor consisting 
wholly of men, and not, it is said, in sym- 
pathy with their system, they have worked 
with all the odds against them. But al- 
though little has been done to improve the 
charitable system of the town, four years’ 
study of the subject of pauperism has 
opened the eyes of many of the people of 
Dedham, men and women of education and 
charitable inclinations, to the need of a new 
nd improved system of charities. And now 
they are to have their labors rewarded by 
having the matter brought before the 
town-meeting in the spring. 

Possibly the incongruity of 1 meeting at 
which all present had an equal interest, 
but only half had any power, may have 
been felt by some. The women sat on one 
side of the hall, the men on the other. 
At every vote the men rose to be counted, 
while the women sat looking on with 
breathless interest. The president of the 
Associated Charities, herself a woman, 
said that although present at the meeting 
as citizens, when they came to the ballot 
the women were not there. By some this 
may have been felt to be a grievance, but, 
by the majority the ballot is not desired. 
To them the idea of woman suffrage is ex- 
ceedingly repugnant. Anything savoring 
of it is tabooed. To touch upon it seems 
like stirring a garbage heap. Let it be. 
Pass quickly by. So we did not greatly 
pity those excellent women who, after 
years of labor, with the right on their side 
and so near the goal of all their efforts, 
saw themselves standing, or rather sitting, 
helpless lookers-on when the subject came 
to vote. And we shall not pity them so 
much next spring if the vote should be 
against them. FRANCES H. BEACH. 

ccastebegeaescnciaiatdiataiai indiana 


SHE PRAYED IT. 


WYANDOTTE, Kas., JAN. 18, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

An acquaintance told me of a church 
trial he attended when a boy, which fur- 
nishes an excellent illustration of woman’s 
wit. 

A member of the church had been ac- 
cused of immorality. One of the sisters 
was in possession of facts which proved 
his guilt, but when she was called upon 
for her testimony, the guilty man’s law- 
yer objected, on the ground that the church 
rules forbade women to speak. The point 
was sustained by the chairman, and the 
erring brother looked triumphant. ‘The 
good sister arose. 

“Do the rules of this church forbid 
women to pray?” she inquired, meekly. 

“Certainly not,” was the chairman’s an- 
swer. 

“Very well, then,” was the response; 
‘brothers and sisters, letus pray.” Kneel- 
ing there, she poured out in prayer her 
testimony so conclusively and fervently 
that the man’s sin was clearly shown, and 
the council rendered judgment accord- 





SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation held the opening session of its 
seventeenth annual meeting in the Meio- 
naon, on Tuesday evening, January 25, at 
7.30 o’clock. About three hundred persons 
were present. The platform was adorned 
with flowers and greenhouse plants. 

A letter was read from Hon. George 
William Curtis, expressing his regret at 
not being able to be present. 

William I. Bowditch, president of the 
Association, made the opening address, 
giving an unanswerable argument for 
woman suffrage. He showed that under 
the State Constitution it was the inherent 
right of all persons to govern themselves. 
The ballot controls and directs the bullet. 
When we elect a Governor of our State, we 
also elect a commander-in-chief of our 
militia. When we elect the mayor of a 
city, except in Boston, we appoint a per- 
son who has charge of the police. Why 
not, then, let the most virtuous half of 
the community vote, and let the women 
help control the ballot and the bullet? 
Self-government being the inherent right 
of each individual, why should it be de- 
nied to women? ‘The speaker considered 
many of the reasons advanced why wom- 
en should not have the ballot. It is tie 
unanimous testimony of governors and 
judges in Washington and Wyoming Terri- 
tories that the best women vote, and that 
the polls are carefully and well kept. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman said she did not 
feel like going over the same arguments 
again. There was little to say or do, but to 
sit and wait and watch for the evolution of 
the ideas of women. The majority of wom- 
en are not asking for the ballot; neither 
are they opposing it; they are silent. But 
a great majority of those who do express 
themselves are in favor, giving the fair in- 
ference that if the power were conferred, 
most women would vote, as they do now 
in Wyoming and Washington ‘Territories. 
So many women have not yet been imbued 
with the broad ideas of advanced educa- 
tion, it is not strange that they do not so 
desire. But women are every day moving 
toward a great advancement. They may 
need a great deal of time to evolve, but 
they are certainly coming to the point. 
I see great cause for encouragement. I 
look with pride on the fact that two wom- 
en have been appointed on the School 
Board of New York. When I see how the 
great questions of the country are gradual- 
ly drifting into the hands of women, I can 
see our way out. ‘The White Cross move- 
ment, the Red Cross movement, the estab- 
lishment of Holly Tree inns in cities and 
towns, and much of the work of associated 

charities, have been the work of women. 
The speaker referred to the work of Helen 
Jackson in placing before the people 
the wrongs of the Indians. Miss East- 
man did not believe in any half-way de- 
mands. I want, she said, every right, 
every independence, that is mine, and 
which came from nature. I think men 
will get tired of doing public work alone. 

William Lloyd Garrison next spoke. We 
give his address in full. 


ADDRESS OF MR. GARRISON. 

We have long recognized the difficulty 
of getting sufficient texts from our oppo- 
nents, from which to preach our frequent 
sermons on woman suffrage. Now and 
then a Francis Parkman or a Ouida comes 
to the front with objections that are to 
block the progress of the movement, to the 
great joy of the ready debaters in our 
ranks. Only those who have been obliged 
year after year to cite the excuses and ar- 
guments of our impersonal critics and re- 
monstrants, simply in order to demolish 
them, can appreciate the happiness of hav- 
ng a bona Jide antagonist, who states with 
precision his grounds of dissent, and guar- 
antees his good faith with his personal 
voice or pen. How much monotony our 
conventions would escape, if it were possi- 
ble for us to encounter other than ‘men in 
buckram.” 

To-night, instead of resurrecting ghosts 
of the oft-laid arguments of the opposition, 
whose iteration is a weariness to the soul, 
let me assume the novel réle of consider- 
ing the suggested criticisms of a coadjutor. 
‘*Faithful are the wounds of a friend.” 

No moral or social reform can afford to 
lose the honest expression of dissent or 
censure of thinking people. All organized 
movements tend naturally to narrowness 
of method or to partial views, so intensely 
is one side apparent to the reformer. And 
thankful ought he to be for any extension 
of his vision, or readjustment of his moral 
perspective. ‘The steady onward progress 
of huinanity develops at many points, and 
he who observes and magnifies only one, 
disturbs the sense of proportion of larger 
minds that survey the whole field from an 
unbiassed and higher outlook. Temper- 
ance, suffrage, moral reform, civil service, 
associated charities, tariff reform, and kin- 








ingly. Ipa BuxTon COLz. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


QUFEN MARGHARITA, of Italy, has a 
strong preference for women physicians. 

Miss MAUDE Howe will be married, 
Feb. 7, to Mr. John Elliott, the English 
painter. 

Mrs. NELLIE GRANT SARTORIS will 
spend the winter with her mother in New 
York. 

Miss CATHERINE W. BRUCE has given 
$50,000 to the New York Free Circulating 
Library, which will establish a branch 
with the money. 

Miss JEAN INGELOW,, it is eaid, is likely 
to be awarded one of the annuities given 
by the Crown for distinguished literary 
services. 

Mrs. HELEN M. GOUGAR goes to Bar- 
tow, Florida., Feb. 20, 21, and 22, to speak 
for the Equal Suffrage Club recently or- 
ganized there. 

Miss ADELE J. Topp, A. M., Ph.D., 
has recently been appointed as the head of 
the department of Physiology and Physi- 
cal Culture in the Martha’s Vineyard Sum- 
mer School. 

Miss GEORGIA CAYVAN has written a 
paper on **Young Women and the Stage,” 
for the fortheoming number of the Brook- 
lyn Magazine, which will change its name 
in April and become the American Maga- 
zine. 

Miss ELLEN SCANLAN, of Baltimore, has 
been sent to Italy by Cardinal Gibbons to 
pursue her musical studies. Her father is 
a poor laborer, but the cardinal, who is a 
great lover of music, will furnish the 
means for her education. 

Mrs. ELLEN H. RIcHarps, of the Insti 
tute of Technology, is talked of as the best 
person to fill the vacancy on the Board of 
School Supervisors. Mrs. Richards would 
make an excellent supervisor; but who 
could fill her place at the Institute? 

Mrs. LOGAN will make her first contri- 
bution to magazine pages in the Chautau- 
quan for February. ‘The subject is “Offi- 
cial Etiquette in Washington.” She has 
also prepared for another number of this 
magazine a paper on ‘*‘Women in the De- 
partments at Washington.” 

REV. Mrs. DANFORTH, of Ohio, who 
has been spending a few weeks in this 
city, is pastor of two Universalist churches 
in her own State, one at Huntington and 
one at Flint. They are a hundred wiles 
apart, but Mrs. Danforth has cared for 
them both very acceptably for the past 
six years. 

Dr. MARTHA G. RIPLEy has established 
a ‘*Maternity Hospital,” in Minneapolis, 
for poor girls who have been deceived, but 
whose previous record has been good. It 
is also for married women who are in pov- 
erty. Poor children are admitted for sur- 
gical cases. The physicians and officers 
of this hospital are all women, as it is 
proper they should be. ? 

Miss DOROTHEA KLUMPKE, of San Fran- 
cisco, who has been studying mathematics 
in Paris for several years, applied last 
autumn to the professor of astronomy at 
the Paris University for admission into his 
class. He said that he had never before 
had a female applicant, but that he could 
see no reason why she should not be one 
of his pupils. Four Frenchmen and one 
plucky Yankee girl now form the special 
class in higher mathematics as applied to 
astronomy. 

Mrs. H. R. SHATTUCK publishes in John 
B. Alden’s miscellany, the Library Maga- 
zine, ‘*The Story of Dante’s Divine Com- 
edy,”’ being a revision of her letters writ- 
ten from the Concord School of Philos- 
ophy, last summer, to the Springfield Re- 
publican and Boston Transcript. It is not 
a report of the lectures on Dante there de- 
livered, but a connected account of the 
great poem of Dante, made up from the 
lectures correlated with other writings on 
the subject. 

MME. CLARA SCHUMANN is about to 
avail herself of the opportunity afforded 
by the fact that on the first of January 
the copyright of Schumann’s works ex- 
pired, to bring out a complete edition of 
all her husband’s works. With a view to 
this, all the compositions have been care- 
fully revised by competent editors, who 
have had access to a vast quantity of ma- 
terials of all kinds left behind by the com- 
poser. Some compositions which have 
not yet seen the light will now be pub- 
lished. ‘The preparations for this critical 
edition have been going on for seven years. 
Mme. Schumann has intrusted the publi- 
cation to the well-known firm of Breitkofaf 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
(Continued from First Page.) 

dred Ce compe = have advocates — 

consider r spev’ paramoun 
if not to the encladan, least to the de- 
preciation, of their rivals, who also appeal 
to the public ear. The wiser mind recog- 
nizes the necessity of all, and endeavors to 

give each its due and relative value. 

Therefore, the woman suffrage reform 
challenges and welcomes criticism from 
friend and foe, and I ask you to consider 
with me, for a-brief space, the contribu- 
tion of our friend, Col. Higginson, in the 
eurrent number of the Forum magazine, 
entitled ‘Unsolved Problems in Woman 
Suffrage.” ‘‘As one whosat by the cradle 
of this great reform.” to use his own 
words, who bore the burden and heat of 
the day, who braved the obloquy and ridi- 
cule of society, when to advocate the cause 
was a cross hardly to be realized now, his 
lightest word must command the respect- 
ful attention of all grateful suffragists. 
The literature of the subject embodies his 
contributions among its choicest, and no 
matter what he may say or do hereafter, 
we hold him ‘as a thing enskied and saint- 
ed.” In Webster’s phrase, ‘The past, at 
least, is secure.” The essay in question 
marks another backward step in the grad- 
ual departure of our friend from the meth- 
ods and reasoning of his old associates. 
Once, with youthful ardor, his clarion 
voice rang out for equal rights with the 
zeal of one keenly alive to the disabled 
sufferers from political exclusion. He 
talked and worked as one who felt the iron 
enter his own soul. Wve to those who 
stood in the way of the onset! Justice may 
pity, but it cannot pause because of the 
tender feelings of those who would stay 
its forward march. Though art, rever- 
ence, romance, and gray-bearded-use im- 

plored that they might not be disturbed, 

“Yet louder rang the Strong One’s stroke, 

Yet nearer flashed his axe’s gleam.” 


It was in that spirit that Mr. Higginson 
aroused enthusiasm and incited followers, 
convinced that 

“° Twas but the ruin of the bad— 

The wasting of the wrong and ill.” 
Listen to his incisive words in 1856: ‘‘Men 
and women are one before God, and this 
union cannot be perfect until their equal- 
ity be recognized. So long as woman is 
cut off from education, man is deprived of 
his just education. So long as woman is 
crushed into a slave, so long will he be 
narrowed into a despot. Without this 
movement, the political conventions of the 
present day would onlv prove to posterity 
that the nation was half civilized.” 

Again he said: “There were some among 
the woman’s rights friends who believed 
that we could get support from the Bible, 
and some who believed we could not, and 
who did not care whether we could or not. 
There were also those who simply believed 
that God made man and woman, and knew 
what he was about when he made them, 
giving them rights founded on the eternal 
laws of nature. It was upon the laws of 
nature that he founded his woman’s rights 
doctrines. If there were any book or 
teacher in the world which contradicted 
them, he was sorry for that book and for 
that teacher.” Such words were instinct 
with conviction and enthusiasm. No solici- 
tude here for the sensitive feelings of con- 
servatives, who were properly left to 
evolve for themselves the unsolved prob- 
lems of the question. Quite otherwise 
was his temper of mind. He understood 
and explained these specious objections to 
legal justice. Listen to him: 

“The reason why many women do not 
like the woman’s rights movement is be- 
cause they have too little thought in them 
to appreciate it at all. They have been 
brought up as fashionable society brings 
up women on one side, or as mere house- 
hold drudgery brings them up on the 
other; in each case without the power to 
appreciate a great principle — without 
power to appreciate a sublime purpose— 
without power to appreciate anything but 
a good match, and the way to obtain it. 
On their entrance into life, their choice 
lies for social position, for enjoyment, for 
occupation, for usefulness, in this narrow 
alternative—between a husband or noth- 
ing; and that, as Theodore Parker once 
said, is very often a choice between two 
nothings. ‘These women may have liter- 
ary culture and social polish; but for 
want of an idea to light up their eyes and 
strengthen their souls, these things are 
only glitter and worthlessness.” 

Thirty years is a long period in a life- 
time. The enthusiasms of youth are tem- 
pered by disappointment, by experience, 
by association, and by environment. Ten- 
nyson could write two ‘*Locksley Halls,” 
but a peer looks through different specta- 
cles from those worn by the struggling 
poet. Is it because ‘the thoughts of mén 
are widened by the process of the suns,” or 
is it because the abandon of youth has 
been transformed into the caution of ma- 
turity? Whatever the solution, it has been 
long manifest to his old associates that a 
growing solicitude for the good opinion of 
our fashionable censors has developed in 
Mr. Higginson’s advocacy. Instead of 
keeping them on the defensive, he has, 
possibly from a chivalrous desire to give 
them all possible odds, endeavo to 
present their arguments so faithfully that 
even the elect are sometimes puzzled to 
know whether he is trying to encourage 
or discourage the earnest efforts of our so- 
cieties. The sense of moral stimulation 
that used to come to us with his words has 
been followed by something very like a 
chill. Instead of the cheery ‘“Take heart, 
sisters, the summit is in sight!” it is now, 
**Be careful, emotional and unjudging 
women, you do not know what terrible 
thing may be in waiting for you at the top. 

,; ido not share in the opinion that 
you are so near the top, after all.” And 
then the ancient and respectable bugbears 
of our timid remonstrants are presented in 
the alluring garb that we used to be so 
proud of when it clothed our earnest senti- 
ments. But even the thoughtfulness and 

uity of Mr. cannot pro- 
duce one novel rejoi to our claims. 








Having beea x ) oe 
ment for a woman 
8 telescope, and no portent 
to dismay, at last some it phe- 
nomena “swim into his ken,” and he calls 
upon friends and foes to witness and con- 
template the possible calamity. To the 
foes, whose prophecies of danger have 
steadly failed to materialize, fresh courage 
is given. and obstructive weapons are of- 
fered. The friends of women’s immediate 
and unconditional emancipation look up- 
ward also to the starry future. But 
their telescopes reveal only the ancient 
nebuiz that used to frighten the ignorant, 
and which always faded into mist and 
nothingness when penetrated by the mo- 
mentum of the planet of principle. Let us 
subject to examination some of 
threatening obstacles. 

Mr. Higginson, in opening, assures us 
that “Opponents jauntily pooh-pooh the 
woman suffrage movement as an agitation 
that has no real root. Friends treat it as 
if it were some comparatively slight and 
limited measure—such as, let us say, Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule bill, or the giving 
the ballot to the freed slaves of the South.” 

However it may be with the opponents 
of the cause, I ask where are the friends to 
whom this charge — rey If any move- 
ment since the foundation of the world has 
been searchingly argued in the most com- 

rehensive manner, by the ablest minds on 

oth sides of the Atlantic, it is that under 
discussion. Is it possible that Stuart Mill, 
that Theodore Parker, that Harriet Mar- 
tineau, that Lydia Maria Child, that Garri- 
son and Lucretia Mott, that the deep think- 
ers who have grappled with this question, 
had such a narrow horizon as is here inti- 
mated? Its very vastness and world- 
reaching possibilities were a constant theme 
The utterance of Mr. Higginson himself, 
thirty-four years ago, controverts his pres- 
ent statement. 1 summon him to testify 
against himself. In an address to the 
members of the Massachusetts Constitu- 
tional Convention, in 1853, he used the elo- 
quent words I am about to quote. Mrs, 
Abby May Alcott and others had petitioned 
for an amendment to the Constitution, 
granting suffrage to women. Instead of 
suggesting unsolved problems for them to 
consider, Mr. Higginson made an admira- 
ble and telling plea for justice before the 
committee. And in the written address 
referred to, after intimating that ‘‘to con- 
voke such ability and learning, only to de- 
cide whether our Legislature shall be here- 
after elected by towns or districts, is some- 
what like the course of Columbus in as- 
sembling the dignitaries of the nation to 
decide whether an egg could be best poised 
upon the larger or the smaller end,” he 
makes this glowing outburst: “But at 
that moment there lay within the brain of 
the young Genoese a dream which, al- 
though denounced by prelates and derided 
by statesmen, was yet destined to <dd an- 
other half to the visible earth. So there is 
brooding in the soul of this generation a 
vision of the greatest of all political dis- 
coveries, which, when accepted, will 
double the intellectual resources of society, 
and give a new world, not to Castile and 
Leon only, but to Massachusetts and the 
human race.” 

No treating the question here as if it 
were a ‘comparatively slight and limited 
measure.” It is a wide, statesman-like, 
and far-reaching grasp. And does our 
friend mean that more than thirty years of 
subsequent discussion have contracted in- 
stead of expanding the suffrage outlouk? 
Is it not possible that the diminishing pro- 
cess may affect chiefly a personal vision? 

Remembering this stirring period just 
quoted, how can we be astonished, as he 
evidently expects us to be, at the **bold- 
ness” of “the proposition to enfranchise 
the hitherto disfranchised haif of the hu- 
man race, and suddenly to transfer toa 
wholly inexperienced cunstituency, not 
merely the balance of power, but its very 
substance”? The boldness that does ex- 
cite astonishment and create alarm, is that 
which steadily withholds the franchise 
which right and reason demand. 

*“*Not often in the history of the world 
has a body of voters deliberately opened 
its ranks to admit a reinforcement larger 
than itself,” says the Forum essay. Grant- 
ed. Such magnificent opportunities are 
rare. How delightful that in our time 
such an epoch is possible! 

In sixteen of the States women outnum- 
ber men, and as the tendency is likely to 
extend to the other States, we are told 
that then **we shall see what becomes of 
the present masculine majority.” Our 
prayer is that we may be there to see. 
What then? According to Mr. Higginson, 
‘The enfranchisement of women will be,- 
in many cases, not so much an extension 
of power as a transfer. Nothing is less 
probable than that there will be a direct 
division of votes on the basis of sex,” he 
admits, ‘but it is logically possible, and 
we must eae A recognize the fact that 
should such a division come, the men of 
the above-named States will be numeri- 
cally as powerless as the women are now.” 
The force of logic could no further go. It 
is logically possible to prove that, as the 
bald-headed men are in « minority, there- 
fore they are powerless against the more 
favored majority of well-covered crowns. 
As in the old story of the college lad, it is 
logically possible to prove that two chick- 
ens upon a platter are three. But as all 
this is possible only in the realm of intel- 
lectual speculation, what force or perti- 
nency has it in the present case? And we 
by no means assent to the writer’s conclu- 
sion that “It certainly furnishes good 
reason for more careful weighing of pos- 
sible results than has been usual on 
either side.” It certainly furnishes good 
reason for letting speculation alone and 
not attempting to forecast results, which 
implies a gift of prophecy not widely dis- 
pensed. It is not necessary that we should 
foresee the ultimate working of principles, 
even if it were possible. Our concern is 
only with their soundness, not with their 
outcome. That of necessity must be left 
with the H Power that never yet 
brought a right principle to a wrong con- 
clusion. Deity itself cannot accomplish 
such an impossibility. 








[tis a matter of 
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were trained in the anti-slavery movement ; 
and, while bringing much moral strength 
from that training, have also retained cer- 
tain modes of reasoning which did not 
bear transplantation.” hat modes of 
reasoning have been transplanted or need 
to be? The figure is deceptive and illus- 
ory. The woman suffrage movement in 
this country is the evolution of anti-slav- 
ery. It grew out of it as naturally as the 
limb grows from the trunk of the tree and 
from one root. Anti-slavery never con- 
fined itself to one race, or clime, or sex, but 
covered human rights breadly the world 
over. No change of logic, no new intel- 
lectual contact with opponents is needed 
in the advocacy of woman's liberation. 
Why should we not continue the applica- 
tion of arguments which have been so 
mighty to pull down the stronghold of 
American slavery? ‘Thanksgiving, rather, 
that the guod fortune of suffrage advocates 
cast them in the midst of the historic strug- 
gle, and taught them the potency of the 
weapons made to their hands and the phi- 
losophy of reform! The attitude and tem- 
per of mind now betrayed by our friend 
would have paralyzed his efficiency as an 
abolitionist, and it is safe to say that the 
same reasoning would be equally upplica- 
ble to the anti-slavery methods. 

Intellectual contact forsooth! What 
contact of intellect did the abolitionists 
have with the recugnized intellectual lead- 
ers of Massachusetts thought.—the Web- 
sters and Everetts and Winthrops? What 
contact with the charmed circle of Cam- 
bridge and the University, where reform- 
ers never yet breathed long the air and 
kept their zeal in the great cause? The 
contact of direct collision. The railway 
trains were on the same track, and one at 
least did not pass unscathed. With what 
terrific force is the anti-suffrage train 
rushing upon ours! It has no rushing 
power whatever. It is a dead, inert, ob- 
structive mass. Such false similes cannot 
supply the place of sound reason. 

**A question of personal liberty is always 
far simpler on the intellectual side,” we 
are informed, *“*than a question of suf- 
frage.” And, conceding suffrage as a right, 
it ‘still needs little reflection to show that 
it belongs to a wholly different class of 
rights from that ia which the claim of 
personal liberty is included.” 

Must we stop in our demand for rights 
to confuse ourselves with fanciful defini- 
tions? For the claim of personal liberty 
for the slave, Col. Higginson considered it 
worth his while to peril his life in battle. 
For the claim of the right to be represent- 
ed, when taxed,—the distinctive grievance 
of woman—the Revolutionary fathers 
periled their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor. 

In estimating services in the cause of 
liberty, do we place Grant above Wash- 
ington, or Sumner above Sam Adams, be- 
cause they suffered for a wholly different 
class of rights? Absurd. Such forced 
distinctions emphasize the old-time utter- 
ance of our friend, that ‘‘it is strange to 
see that when men try to aim highest in 
their advice to women, they seldom rise 
beyond this thought, that the position of 
woman is but secondary and relative.” 
He could then declare that ‘‘the denial of 
equal political rights, being an absolute 
wrong, must necessarily be in many ways 
a practical wrong.” What can be more 
absolute than an absolute wrong, and if 
woman’s wrongs are absolute, are not her 
rights equally so? To what different class, 
therefore. than that including personal 
liberty, shall we relegate them? Such at- 
tempted distinctions seem puerile and un- 
worthy of their source. 

“One of the unsolved problems in 
woman suffrage is the question, How 
large a number of women yet wish to 
vote?” says Col. Higginson, and adds, *‘I 
cannot quite go along with those who think 
that a very few women should be allowed 
to vote, even if their sex, as 2 whole, be 
ever so disinclined to it. For the enfran- 
chisement of women will affect the sex as 
a whole.” Strange and incomprehensible 
position! If he were suffering keen! 
from some legalized wrong, because, wit 
larger soul, he felt the pricks that his 
more callous companions were uncon- 
scious of, must he wait their slow realiza- 
tion and awakening before claiming his 
own inalienable rights? And is he foing 
a duty to his benighted brothers in not 
vindicating their rights by his own active 
ae although their sense be slumber- 
ng? 

Is right a question of numbers? Be- 
cause the North, ‘tas a whole,” was to be 
affected by the abolition of slavery, did 
he cease to go along with the abolitionists 
because the North, as a whole, **was ever 
so disinclined to it?” In the presence of 
those who were reared in the belief that 
‘*one with God is a majority,” I feel such 
considerations trifling and time-wasting. 

I pass to another so-called ensoived 
problem, which relates to the number of 
women who will be likely to vote. No 
experience, thus far obtained, satisties our 
exacting friend. The partial suffrage of 
England, limited by property and marital 
conditions, is inadequate; the specific and 
voluminous attestations regarding full suf- 
frage in Wyoming and Washington Terri- 
tories do not convince him. Most of us 
who have watched and mourned the slug- 
gish advance of the tide, noticing that 
the beach was slowly moistened and not 
washed away, have continued in the belief 
that it was only possible for suffrage to 
swell steadily, yet imperceptibly, gaining 
its full sea only by the safe natural law. 
Lowell says, “Things in possession have 
avery firm grip.” But our critic, who 
does not believe we are ‘‘near to victory,” 
prophesies with assurance that ‘‘woman 
su when it comes to us, “will come 
usa l wave and sweep everything be- 
fore it.” Oh, but impetuous 
seer, spare us the deluge! At least, let 
au Bs thought of it sweep us from our 
moorings. 

He may concern himself with guessing 
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large namber of Massachusetts male vo~ 
ters who stay away from the poils, even 
in important elections. ‘This problem will 
have to be left to solve itself. 

**How great is this danger also—the in- 
creased presence of ignorant voters,” is 
the next nut presented us to crack. ‘Lo 
those,” he says, “like my friend, Fran- 
cis Parkman, who regard universal suf- 
frage asa failure, this obstacle in regard 
to women must be insurmountable.” Are 
women to wait for the franchise until Mr. 
Francis Parkman thinks it safe, or is the 
republican experiment to halt until the 
doubters are converted? Mr. Lowell’s ad- 
dress on democracy is a good tonic for 
the faint-hearts and the doubters. He 
says: ‘“*The democratic theory is that 
those Constitutions are likely to prove 
steadiest which have the broadest base; 
that the right to vote makes a safety-valve 
of every voter; and that the best way of 
teaching a man how Co vote is to give him 
the chance to practise.” 

That is good woman-suffrage doctrine. 
How different from our critic, who bids 
us pause, and think of the unsolved prob- 
lems, which are really to be solved, not 
by pessimistic speculation, but by ac- 
tual experiment! ‘For the question 
is no longer the academic one,” contin- 
ues Lowell, “Is it wise to give every 
man the ballot? but rather the practical 
one, Is it prudent to deprive whole classes 
of it any longer? It may be conjectured 
that it is cheaper, in the long run, to lift 
men up than to hold them down, and that 
the ballot in their hands is less dangerous 
to society than a sense of wrong in their 
heads.” 

I shall not dwell upon the next unsolved 
problem to which our attention is called. 
It is concerning the first use likely to be 
made of the privilege. It has ceased to be 
a problem with us, who know and accept 
the test furnished us by the ‘Territories 
where woman suffrage obtains. ‘The first 
use is always in the interests of morality. 
The vicious classes in Washington ‘Terri- 
tory are now suffering from the first use 
of the women’s vote. Their earnest and 
bitter antagonism to the franchise is testi- 
mony enough of its virtue. So I vome, 
gladly, to the last of these momen- 
tous questions that have moved Mr. 
Higginson to present them, in apparent 
soberness, to reflective readers. If one 
could distrust his sincerity in presenting 
them at all, it would be easy to imagine 
that the writer, under a serious guise, only 
intended to show how weak the defences 
of a bad position are. 

But we touch, now, what is styled “by 
far the most important unsolved problem 
in woman suffrage,” which relates to its 
moral effect upon the community, growing 
out of differences of sex. It touches upon 
a plane that all readers of The Nation are 
familiar with, in its treatment of the sub- 


ject. It would be difficult, with perfect 


courtesy, to characterize the argument— 
no,not argument, but the implication—here 
made. We have got down to the dregs of 
the discussion, when such warnings as 
this are necessary. ‘Once create the im- 
pression, no matter by what device—the 
handkerchief of Desdemona, the diamond 
necklace of Cagliostro—that a man and 
woman prominent in public life have be- 
come entangled in wrong-doing, and noth- 
ing can save them. Be they as chaste as 
ice, pure as snow, they cannot escape cal- 
umny. It isacurious but well-known fact 
that the very purity of women makes them 
most suspicious where they are purest.’ 
1 leave it to some indignant woman to 
characterize properly this male insinua- 
tion. But it is kindly suggested that this 
objection might be partially obviated by 
separate [legislative bodies, such as are 
adopted by the Society of Friends. 

When I read this, I turned again to the 
signature of the essay, to make sure that 
such ideas could emanate from our old 
leader. In sadness I thought that, instead 
of ‘Some Unsolved Problems in Woman 
Suffrage,” the fitting title of the essay 
would have been “Ichabod,” and I 
mourned to think that 


“We shall march prospering not through his 


presence ; 
Songs may inspirit us—not from his lyre.” 

That the great movement that makes 
chiefly for purity is to be hindered by 
prophecies of impure results, may influ- 
ence our delicate opponents, but can de- 
ceive no thoughtful mind. ‘Evil to him 
who evil thinks.” 

Fortunate was it for our cause, and for 
humanity, that our friend, as he sat by the 
cradle of this great movement, dreamed 
not of unsolved problems. Ah, there were 
many then that have long since vanished ; 
substances beside which these phantoms 
of his conservative imagination are as im- 
palpable as air. The outlook was gloomy 
then, the icy mountains of prejudice and 
bitterness seemed almost too solid for the 
reformers to melJt perceptibly, albeit they 
were on fire themselves. Baptized in the 
spirit of reform, his soul took wing, and 
from the clear height discerned the min- 
uteness of the barriers, or forgot them in 
the glory of the shining goal. Thankful 
are we for the gifts then brought, before 
the spirit grew weary, and calculation had 
usurped the place of faith. And now, as 
the long war, with its Antietam and Get- 
tysburg behind it, is drawing near to its 
Appomattox, the valiant hero of a thou- 
sand fights loses his great heart. To lis- 
ten to him now is to believe that 
“strong Endeavor, 

- Conmagh, noble Fooling, y bay 

n are , us 
Never comes the Beautiful again.” 
But come it does and must, 
“And we gladly live amid the Real, 
And we seek a worthier Ideal. 
Courage, brothers, God is overhead!” 

I close this hasty review of Mr. Higgt 
son’s Forum article with the convictio 
that it will give aid and comfort to every 
remonstrant in the State. To one familiar 
with the brilliant writer, it will be difficult 
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= ght r yo its labored 
ought runs t ts pages. 
No collector of Mr. fe rae worthy 
writings, with true intel respect for 
his author, will ever include these ‘*Un- 
solved Problems” in his coll ection. 

I know nothing better with which to 


conclude than this pertinent 
extract pra endell Hee **The 
broadest and most far-sighted intellect is 


utterly unable to foresee the ultimate con- 
sequences of any great socialchange. Ask 
yourself, on all such occasions, if there be 
any element of right and wrong in the 
question, any principle of clear natural 
justice that turns the scale. If so, take 
your part with the perfect and abstract 
right, and trust God to see that it shall 
prove the expedient.” 
. (Continued on Eighth Page.) 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Lirerary Satap. A Game of Instruction and 
Entertainment. By Rose Porter. Chicago and 
Boston: The Interstate Publishing Co. Price, 
50 cents. 


Two hundred and fifty popular authors 
are named and numbered, corresponding 
numbers being attached to a card contain- 
ing a sentence from the writings of each. 
Each player in turn is allowed two trials 
till all the cards have been answered. The 
one who holds, at the conclusion of the 
game, the largest number of cards is the 
winner. H. B. B. 


Law Mave Easy. By Lelia J. Robinson. For 
sale by Miss Grace H. Robinson, 651 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston, and by Sanitary Publishing 
Co., Chicago. Price, morocco, $3.75; sheep, 
$4.50. 


Miss Robinson’s book is receiving high 
praise from the persons best qualified to 
judge of its merits, as well as from the 
press at large. Hon. Samuel E. Sewall 
says of it: ‘*[ have examined carefully so 
much of Miss Robinson’s ‘Law Made 
Easy,’ that I can recommend it to any one 
who wishes to get a view of the law relat- 
ing to the common affairs of life. I am 
struck with the author's grace and clear- 
ness of style, and the skill and accuracy 
with which she presents legal principles 
and rules. The abstracts given of the 
statutes of all the States and ‘Territories 
on important subjects, such as collection 
of debts, rate of interest, insolvency, wills, 
married women, courtesy, dower, divorce, 
intoxicating liquors, etc., add much to 
the usefulness of the work.” 

Judge Thomas L. Nelson, of the U. 5. 
District Court in Massachusetts, says: 
**It seems to me that it will prove a very 
useful book, and one that is well adapted 
to the purpose announced by the learned 
author and her publishers, “to meet the 
wants of every-day people in every-day 
life, both business and domestic.” ‘The 
compusition is perspicuous, compact and 
graceful; the definitions clear, full, and 
accurate. It is free from those technical 
phrases which are peculiar to the science 
of the law, but are meaningless except to 
the lawyer. I am quite sure the book will 
be of great use to the public, and will de- 
serve the widest circulation wherever the 
common law of England prevails.” 

Col. Higginson says: ‘*The plan of the 
book is simply admirable. I[t is what I 
have always been wishing for. In this 
country, where so many persons, not law- 
yers, are called upon to serve in city and 
town governments, in the legislature, on 
school boards, etc., such a manual is 
greatly needed.” 

Chief Justice Greene, of Washington 
Territory, and other eminent legal author- 
ities, speak in high praise of the work. It 
ought to be a matter of rejoicing to all 
women that a woman has prepared so ex- 
cellent and useful a book. It is also indi- 
rectly « little feather in the cap of the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, as it was an article 
published some years ago in this paper 
which first suggested to Miss Robinson 
the idea of writing the book. ‘‘Law Made 
Easy” is not intended to enable people to 
draw their own wills and be their own 
counsel in legal difficulties, which Miss 
Robinson considers a very unwise practice ; 
but to furnish people with the information 
which will enable them, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, to keep out of legal 
difficulties. Prevention is always better 
than cure. Hardly a week passes without 
the newspapers recording some case of a 
woman swindled, often out of all her prop- 
erty, through her ignorance of law and 
her blind reliance on some man. We cor- 
aially commend Miss Robinson’s book to 
all women who wish to inform themselves 
concerning the laws of their country. 
The summary of the laws of all the States 
in regard to rights of married women. 
etc., will be found of special interest and 
value. A. 8. B. 





Tue Gotpen Justice. By William Henry 
Bishop. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1887. Price, $1.25. 


The scene of this story is a Western 
city, and its interest turns upon the mental 
struggles of a highly-respected business 
man who, in an impulse of wounded pride, 
self-interest, and patriotism, is suddenly 
impelled to wreck the steamer of a hostile 
a by reversing the action of the 
lever which L *bridge through 
which the craft was entering the harbor. 
‘The vessel is crushed and several lives are 
lost. No one is aware of the act, which 
was a momentary one, caused by the fall- 
ing of the brid er in a fit of apo- 
= or heart disease. But this noble, 

igh-minded man, harrassed by business 

yp oye enue tetas ye 
remorse in his y 4 
pow it by all sorts of benevolent and A € 
ic-spirited deeds. Among these is the 
erection of a statue on the City Hall enti- 
titled the “Golden Justice,” and into a re- 
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for public documents 
a written confession of his 


“If it be required the eternal fitnéss 
that this be known,” he breathed 
t, “let the paper come down. If it 
not come down, by that testimony I 
shall know that [ am absolved at least 
fore men, and hone ponmans awaits me 
hereafter. I[ myself to the hands 
of eternal justice; to her I leave my fate.” 
The development of the story is full of 
. The story is one 
genuine pathos. 
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Scnoot-Room GAMES AND Exercises. Compiled 
and written by Elizabeth G. Bainbridge. 
Chicago and Boston: The Interstate’ Publish- 
ing Co. Price, 75 cents. 

The true science of teaching is to make 
study a recreation, not a task. This is a 
book of games, but games which are at 
once studigs and amusements. ‘They are 
adapted either for the schoo! or the home 
circle, and all call for some healthy men- 
talexercise. They will be found admira- 
ble helps in the acquirement of geography, 
history, spelling, composition, arithmetic, 
and calisthenics. Special hours and days 
are provided with special games, and puz- 
zles and problems add the element of sur- 

rise. It is a most valuableand delightful 

book for parents and teachers. H. B. B. 
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HYGIENIC DRESS SUGGESTIONS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Your paper of Jan. 15 contains several 
suggestions for women’s costuwe; some 
very good. But with others I must disa- 
gree. 

Too many garments over the body is a 
fault of to-day’s feminine costume, as 
well as of that suggested in your paper. 
The combination undergarment is a good 
thing, but so many thicknesses of cloth 
closely encasing the middle of the body, 
as suggested by your correspondent, 
would be oppressive. 

My own winter costume, and I can tes- 
tify to its comfort, has for years been as fol- 
lows: Two medium-weight merino vests, 
or the under one may be of silk; two pairs 
of very long cotton hose; Mme. Foye’s 
corsets, from which the steel clasps and 
bones have been removed, the fronts clos- 
ing with buttons and button-holes; side- 
garters fastened on corsets; combination 
under-garment of cotton; worsted petti- 
coat; then a light flannel one. These, 
with woollen gown and thick boots, ren- 
der me very comfortable. Long leggins 
are added on going out, but worsted or 
flannel Knickerbockers, or drawers, with 
elastic belt, might be preferred. Cotton 
hose were chosen because of my once suf- 
fering from chilblains, which were seem- 
ingly cured by wearing silk hose during 
the winter months. The corset above 
mentioned has a skirt-supporter as well as 
shoulder-straps, and the petticoats never 
seem to drag. 

The “princess” made an attractive as 
well as comfortable gown, and it deserves 
again to come into favor. If all who liked 
it when in fashion would adopt it now, its 
success would be assured. The object to 
be gained in dress-reform is comfort, and 
this must be secured by clothing the feet 
and limbs warmly, and yet not piling too 
much on the trunk of the body. Why not 
have a dress-reform meeting in Boston, 
where all ladies interested may exchange 
opinions ? L. F. 8. B. 

Boston, Mass. 
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A WORD TO WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Probably the officers of every well- 
known Woman’s Club in the country have 
received inquiries from other clubs, or 
from individuals, like this: 

“Can you give me the names or any in- 
formation regarding any clubs for women? 
I know already of the following clubs 
(naming them]. Can you tell me of any 
others ?”” 


Many of the el&bs exchange calendars 
with a few other clubs, but, besides these, 
there are many others that are doing ad- 
mirable work, either egoistic or altruistic, 
or both, about which little is known out- 
side of the communities in which they 
exist. Only a few days ago, I heard of a 
club in Quincy, Ill., which is nineteen 
years old, and which has inspired the 
formation in the same town of three others, 
all working harmoniously ; and, be it said 
to their great credit, owning a home 
of their own. Cairo, Ill., has another 
Women’s Club which bas done wonderful 
things in moulding and improving charac- 
ter. This club, also, not only owns its 
house, but has a large circulating library. 

The last number of the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL has an editorial on “‘Woman’s Right 
to Work,” stating that “a Woman’s Club 
in New Jersey” had recently discussed 
the question, ete. What club, and where? 
The world would be astonished—even the 
world of women—if it could behold a care- 
fully and truthfully prepared list of organ- 
izations for women. 

Now, I know of no way of doing such 
a thing except through the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, for ] am sure there is no club 
in the country worth knowing anything 
about, some member of which does not 
take the JouRNAL, and who will not feel 








a personal responsibility in furnishing 
necessary information. What I wish to 
propose is this: That some one club con- 
stitutes itself a bureau of information—to 
which shall at once be forwarded the de- 
sired statistics about women’s organiza- 
tions of every kind, having for their ob- 
ject the advancement of civilization. And 
further, that such club shall complete and 
publish a correct tabulated list of all such 
organizations, and shall furnish a copy to 
each one represented on such list. 

The Chicago Women’s Club, by a unan- 
imous vote of its board of management, 
has declared itself willing, at once, to enter 
upon this work. And, if, without further 
notice, all interested parties will promptly 
send statistics to our corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Mary B. Sabin, 337 Mohawk 
Street, Chicago, we will promise that be- 
fore the clubg shall disperse for summer 
vacation, we will be prepared to send out 
printed list w hich will be of incalculable 
value to the great social and philanthropic 
interests which women have espoused. 

As a guide to the statistics desired, keep 
in your minds simply the words, What? 
Where? When? How? i. e., name of 
club; where located; when organized; 
methods of work, membership limited 
or unlimited, object, ete. All this inform- 
ation we will put in tabulated form for 
easy reference. 

We desire that every club to whose 
knowledge this communication may come, 
may regard this as an official notice ad- 
dressed to that particular club, and re- 
spond accordingly. The great need of 
women’s organizations is that they should 
be co-ordinated,—linked together in one 
common interest, though broadly express- 
ed—namely, the advancement of civiliza- 
tion. The Association for Advancement of 
Women has shown its recognition of this 
need by sending out invitations to women’s 
clubs to send delegates to the Annual Con- 
gress of Women. I shall hope to see that 
organization go a step farther in this direc- 
tion, by so changing its constitution as to 
make its governing board consist of mem- 
bers of different clubs, instead of simply 
residents of States. A vice-president or 
director of a given State may be outside 
of, as well as ignorant of, the best work- 
ing organizations of her own State. A 
congress of women made up of delegates 
carefully chesen from large bodies of pro- 
gressive, working women (and not self- 
constituted), would be a truly representa- 
tive and effective body. 

Some steps should be taken, either by the 
A. A. W., or in the direction of a new or- 
ganization, whereby all the societies of 
women in this country could be con-soci- 
ated in one grand representative body. 
Herein would be strength and conditions 
for effective work. But it needs thorough 
organization—as thorough as that great 
and noble army of specific workers repre- 
sented by the W. C. T. U. 

I make these suggestions hoping some 
one with more discretion and better judg- 
ment will devise a way whereby all these 
clubs may be linked together. In the 
meantime. we will gather together the 
statistics of available material, and prepare 
the way for such a union of forces. 

LEILA G. BEDELL. M. D. 
Pres. Chicago Women’s Club. 

181 Dearborn Avenue. 
——*oo—- 


WOMAN’S RIGHT TO WORE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

“Is it right for a woman who is not 
obliged to support herself, to try to earn 
money, thus competing with the women 
who depend upon their work for a living?” 

“To him that hath, shall be given, and 
from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.” . A lady 
once said to me that she had never realized 
the force of these words until she became 
a medical student. Then she found that 
every scrap of knowledge gained in the 
past helped her on her way, while certain 
defects in early education were positive 
hindrances to the acquisition of further 
knowledge. What was true in her case is 
equally true in the world of trade. Every 
thing that tends to perfect an article of mer- 
chandise adds to its market value. ‘The poor 
woman who puts a piece of fancy embroid- 
ery on the market, not only has to contend 
with the fact that a rich woman may offer 
for sale something equally good, but she 
is unable, from her position and surround- 
ings, to study the public taste, and learn 
the needs of the market, while her rich 
rival has access to wealthy houses, and is in 
direct communication with new ideas. The 
poor woman may do her best, but you or 
I, knowing nothing of the tragedy going 
on behind the scenes, would choose, in our 
shopping. the freshest, loveliest piece of 
work. The moment our choice is deter- 
mined by sympathy with a suffering hu- 
man being, the question is taken out of the 
tealm of social science, and relegated to 
that of philanthropy. 

And now we ask, Is it true philanthropy 
to encourage one to keep on doing inferior 
work, and at the same time deprive our- 
selves and our friends of the best work of 











art, simply because the latter is the work 
of a person who is not dependent on labor 
for a livelihood? Of course, if everyone 
were guided by the Golden Rule, there 
would be no misery or suffering in this 
world. Itis not the ought-to-be’s, but the 
are’s that we have to deal with. People 
are selfish. It is because of selfishness 
that poverty and suffering exist. It is a 
law of our existence that one shall attain 
success Only by patient and assiduous toil. 
Every kind word spoken, or loving deed 
performed, surely lightens a fellow-being’s 
burden; but the burden is his or her own, 
and no one else can bear it. There is but 
one way to help the poor. They must be 
taught to excel, and there is no better 
teacher in this school than stern, unbend- 
ing competition. 
JOSEPHINE P. HOLLAND. 





CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after vears of pow po | from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr 
Lawrence, 212 East 9th Street, New York, wil 
receive the recipe free of charge. 





Every day adds to the great amount of evi- 
dence as to the curative powers of Hood’s Sarsa- 
arilla. Letters are continually being received 
rom all sections of the country, telling of bene- 
fits derived from this great medicine. It is un- 
equalled for general debility, and as a blood 
purifier, expelling every trace of scrofula or 
other impurity. Now is the time to take it. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists. 





HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., #1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS ore a sure cure, 50c. 





The Woman's Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of Wom- 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy STonE, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALICE STONE BLACK- 
WEL!.. Editorial contributors are JuL1A WaRD Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore, Louisa M. ALcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts, 
2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooma, 
Address 

WomMan’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


“Tt is the only vaper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 


“T would give up my daily panes sooner than the 
Woman’s JournaL.”— Maria Mitchell, 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’”’—Clara Barton. 


“The WoMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”’"—Frances E. Willard, 


Per year, 
half price. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
WomMan’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50centsayear. Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 








The ACME Improved 
Washer and Bleacher. 
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Satisfactio 
Guaranteed, 











[SENT ON TRIALT T 
Washing Made Hasy. 


No rubbing is required and there is no friction to 
injure the fabric. The clothes bleach by force of the 
water, and come out 

WHITE AS SNOW. 

It is in fact a small steam washer, constructed on 
seientific, hydraulic principles, and does its work jus} 
as efficiently as the best laundry , thereby 
doing away with and : 

SAVING HALF THE WORK. 

To introduce them into every family where we have 
no agents, we will send ONE asa sample, by Express, 
upon receipt of price, $3.00, AND & NOT SATISFACTORY 
AFTER A MONTH'S TRIAL THE MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED, 

Expressage. Can any offer be fairer than that’? 


w$1,000. Reward Offered for its Superior. 


testimonials. 
SMITH BROS & CO., 
520 State Street, New Haven, Conn. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
Criara Bewick Cosy. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free. 





THe Woman's TRIBUNE was founded in 1883, , It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
ite contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman’s Journal of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 
Coffee and ~~ including Cream, 5 ct. 
pid Cape Sew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. 
Sou; eats, Vegetables, and , &e., of delicat 
coo! and . All the luxuries and delicacie 
of the season to order at very reasonable prices 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 





NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


LIST OF RECENT CONTRIBUTORS. 
For Seventy-three Years the NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW has been the Organ of the 


Highest Scholarship of the New World. Every 





American Author has Written 


Famous 
for it. From the List of Contributors under the Present Management—during the 
Last Seven Years—these names are selected : 
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IMPORTANT TO EDUCATORS Important New Books. 


AND PARENTS. 


How Shali My Child be Taught? | 
| 
PRACTICAL PEDAGOGY; or, the science of | 
teaching. By Mrs. Louisa Parsons Hopkins 
author of “‘Hand-Book of the Earth,” “Psycho- | 
logy in Education,” “Natural History Plays,” ete. | 
Cloth, $1.50. | 
The book has 276 pages, each one bearing clear | 
evidences of the experience and practical knowl- | 
edge of this thoughtful educator, who, in years of 
actual contact with the duties involved in teaching, 
gained what she deems essential knowledge in 
order that one may rightly impart instruction to chil- 
dren. The volume has the great virtue of being the | 
immediate reports of actual work with a class of 
children whose subsequent educational growth amply 
justified the methods which Mrs. Hopkins adopted 
early in her career as a teacher. To keep in close 
companionship with the laws of creation and of actual 
affairs, isa principle which the author affirms is of 
absolute importance; hence, we find her ih the | 
fields, among flowers and trees, illustrating to her 
upils by the aid of nature’s great and immutable 
aws. 


Young People’s History of Ireland 


By George. M. Towle author of ‘Young People’s 
History of England,” “Young Folks’ Heroes of 
History,”’ ete. With an introduction by John 
Boyle O'Reilly. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

The interesting book contains thirty-nine concisely 
written chapters, beginning with the legendary 
stories and traditional reminiscences regueding Ire- 
land, and dealing in a painstaking manner with 
every phase of the history of the Irish race, down to 
the time of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme to inaugurate 
Home Rule, making the most complete, authentic 
and interesting narrative of the ““Emerald Isle” and 
its people ever published. 


The Nation in a Nutshell. 


A rapid review of American History. By Geo. M. 
Towle, author of ‘‘Young People’s History of 
England,” “Young People’s History of Ireland,” 
“Young Folks’ Heroesof History.” Cloth, 50 cts. 


It begins with an account of the earliest known or 
supposed inhabitants of our continent; treats briefly 
but clearly of the eras of colonization and colonial 
Fa ag describes the causes and rise of the revo- 
ution, the formation of the constitution and govern- 
ment, the Presidents, the wars of 1812 and Mexico; 
and the civil war; and brings the record of events 
down to the present day. It has also chapters on our 
growth in litrature, the arts and sciences, material 
interests and inventions, and on the political changes 
which have taken ace in recent years. As a hand. 
Lo of history, this will prove to be an invaluable 
aid. 





Other New Books. 


The pionareh of Dreams. By T. W. Higginson. 
cents. 


Young People’s History of England, B : 
M. cowie Tllustrated: $1.50. ve 


ae iy of Her Household. By Miss Douglas. 
A Boston Girl's 

Townsend. $1 
oa 1 By Rev.Charles F,Thwing and wife. 


Auditions. By Virginia F. 


Parlor Varieties. Olivia L. Wilson. 
is, 50 cents ; paper, 30 cents. 


Part third. 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail postpaid, 
on receipt ofprice. Catalogue of our School Books 
and Illustrated Books forwarded on application. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 
: BOSTON. 





THE YOUNG FOLKS’ GOLDEN 
TREASURY OF POEMS. 


Extra cloth, gilt edges. $5. The finest collection of 
choice and recent ms for young people ever issued. 
The illustrations (more than 300) are original, by our 
best artists, and ey engraved, There are up 
of 360 ms, by such representative American and 
English poets as Whittier, Holmes, Bryant. Mrs. 
Browning, Tennyson, Mrs. Whitney, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Margaret Sidney, Christina Rosset rs. 
8S. M. B, Piatt, Miss Muloch, Mary E. Wilkins, Mar- 
garet J. Preston, &c 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN; 


The Tsar and the Nihilist. Adventures and 
Observationsin Norway, Sweden and Russia. 
By Rev. J. M. Buckley, LL. D. Very finely 
illustrated, Extra Cloth. $3. 


A Nihilist who has seen 7% 
oA nm : the advance sheets says: “It 
lish lan, ” And 


same space guage a loyalist 
Russian says: “It must have been wri 
long resident in Russia.” a 


SOUVENIRS OF MY TIME. 


By Mrs. Jessie Bent Fr t. 
cloth, $1.50. 


Mrs, Fremont has had a wonderfully varied career: 
and her reminiscences of her ear! life-in Washington, 
her romantic experiences with Gen. Fremont in the 
West, and brilliant scenes in various courts of Eu 
where she was an honored guest, are all related in aac 
lightful manner. 


LAST EVENING WITH ALLSTON, 
And Other Papers. By Elizabeth P. Peabody. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A rare volume by one whose name is 
pa ~| nat is best in New England A. —.| 





with 
and 


PERRY’S SAINTS; 


Or, The Fighting Parson’s Regiment. A 
Story of the War for the Union. By Col. 
a M. Nichols. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 

1.25. 
Every soldier and every soldier’s 
ested in readin, this book, which ls wrteun wee firtted 


manner, and gives the histo: some most 
markabie episodes of the wer, ™ =a ”- 


NEW EVERY MORNING. 


A Year-Book for Girls, Edited by Annie H. 
Rider. 16mo, cloth. $1. 


earnest, thoughtful, yet my yey attrac- 


Practical, 
Sirl's metered tole ee mee co what every 
girl’s nature, and help to elop it. - - 
HESTER, 
And Other New England Stories. By Mar- 
garet Sidney. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 
True to the life these stories thor- 
oughly imbued with toe ew : dia- 


lect is choicely preserved, with the best of 
like a aroma, never allowed to be 

i character natural and faithful 

ineations of New England customs and manners. 

COMMON-SENSE SCIENCE. 

By Grant Allen. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 

The twen t 
Sass of esare hie temereaee nates 
acumen. ” = 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mati, post- 
paid, on receipt of pric by the Publishers.” 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 Franklin St., Boston. 
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Letters containing remittances and relating to the 
business of the , must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered ‘Latter or P. O. money order, 
or E ."s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 

The ym he the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first su ption. e change of date printed 
on the is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN U. S. SENATE. 


A hundred or more ladies from different 
parts of the country, interested in the 
woman suffrage movement, were in the 
Senate gallery on the afternoon of Janu- 
ary 25, when Senator Blair moved to lay 
aside the unfinished business, and to take 
up the proposed woman suffrage constitu- 
tional amendment. 


Senator Call, whose resolution relating 
to a Florida railroad was under discussion, 
objected to the proposition to displace it. 

Senator George called attention to the 
unfinished state of the bill on the estab- 
lishment of agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, and protested against any action 
which would push it permanently aside. 

Senator Beck reminded the senator of 
the notice he gave last night of his pur- 
pose to press the railroad attorney bill to- 
day, and alluded to the long postponement 
of this measure. A very distinguished lady 
(Miss Anthony) had sent for him three 
times this morning, and he had refused to 
yo out, because he knew he should be un- 
able to refuse what she asked. 

Mr. Blair persisted, and, backed by the 
influence of the gallery, proved too strong 
for the opposition. Even Senators Call and 
Beck, upon being brought to the issue, 
voted against their own measures, and in 
favor of the ladies. 

The vote to take up the amendment was 
as follows: 

Yeas.—Beck, Blair, Bowen, Brown, Butler, 
Call, Cheney, Conger, Cullom, Dolph, Evarts, 
Farwell, Frye, Hale, Hawley, Manderson, Mitch- 
ell of Oregon, Morrill, Palmer, Platt, Plumb, 
Ransom, Sherman, Teller, Wilson of lowa—25. 

Nays.—Berry, Blackburn, Cockrell, Coke, 
George, Gibson, Gray, McMillan, Morgan, Payne, 
Pugh, Saulsbury, Sawyer, Vest, Walthall, Whit- 
thorne—16. 


The following is the text of the proposed 
amendment: 

The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by a State on account of sex. 
Congress shall have power by pe pepe legis- 
lation to enforce the provisions of this article. 

It is to be regretted that the Associated 
Press report gives a much fuller account 
of the speeches made in the negative dur- 
ing the following debate than those in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. Brown addressed the Senate in op- 
position. He said that as a member of the 
select committee on woman suffrage, he 
had signed, with Senator Cockrell, the 
minority report, in which they had sought 
to establish the fact that the proposed leg- 
islation would be injudicious and unwise. 
He should not hesitate to reiterate to-day 
portions of what he had thensaid. He be- 
lieved that the Creator intended that the 
sphere of the males and females of the 
human race should be different, and that 
their duties and obligations, while they 
differ materially, were equally important 
and equally honorable. It was doubtful 
whether the man or the woman had now 
the most influence in government affairs. 
The intelligent, noble, cultivated woman 
was a power behind the throne. All her 
influence was in favor of morality and 
good government. She now exercised an 
imperceptible influence in public affairs, 
much greater than she could if female suf- 
frage were enacted. 

Mr. Dolph spoke in favor ofthe resolu- 
tion, but his speech is not reported. 

Mr. Vest spoke in opposition to the 
woman suffrage resolution. If this gov- 
ernment, he said, (the dream of philan- 
thropists and patriots), was ever destroyed, 
it would be through injudicious, imma- 
ture, or corrupt suffrage. It was not on 
the sparsely-settled prairies of the West 
that an ultimate test of the merit of woman 
suffrage could be had. Suffrage there re- 
mained pure, in the nature of things, 
when it was corrupted everywhere else. 
The danger from suffrage was in the cities, 
in those masses of population to which 
civilization tended everywhere. Did the 
senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Blair), 
who last session shocked the Senate with 
his statement as to the illiteracy in the 
South, propose to give suffrage to the col- 
ored women of the South? The great dan- 
ger, to-day, was in emotional suffrage, in 
excitable suffrage. Women were essen- 
tially emotional in their nature. He would 
not degrade woman by giving her the right 
of suffrage, which was not a natural right, 
but one to be determined by expediency 
and policy. 

He sent to the secretary’s desk and had 
read a printed petition from men (about 
one-third of the signatures being those of 
clergymen) remonstrating against the ex- 
tension of suffrage to women; also a let- 
ter from Mrs. Clara T’. Leonard, of Spring- 
field, Mass., presenting arguments against 
woman suffrage. 


This petition is the identical one pub- 
lished three years ago in the Boston Her- 
ald, and the letter from Mrs. Leonard is 
also the letter which was printed at 
about the same time, and was fully re- 
viewed in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. Sena- 
tor Vest has the reputation of not be- 
ing, perhaps, the most decorous and 
gentlemanly member of the U. 8S. Sen- 
ate. His repeated exhibitions of his pe- 
culiar qualities, as reported through the 
press, would long ago have made his re- 
turn to the Senate impossible if the wives 





and mothers of his state had bad a vote 
in the choice of their Congressional repre- 
sentative. ‘The argument about the danger 
to result from the proposed extension of 
suftrage was, therefore, especially inappro- 
priate in his mouth, and he was the most 
unsuitable person who could possibly 
have been chosen to present the remon- 
strances of Mrs. Leonard and the clergy- 
men. 


Mr. Hoar remarked that Mrs. Leonard 
herself was the strongest refutation of her 
argument. She had n herself exercis- 
ing for years important public functions 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
as a member of the State board of health, 
lunacy, and charity; and when the gover- 
nor of that Commonwealth brought a hor- 
rible acctsation against the hospital at 
Tewksbury, the word of Mrs. nard 
had put down the charges of that distin- 
guished governor, and they sunk in mer- 
ited obscurity and ignominy. Mrs. Leon- 
ard’s mistake was not in misunderstand- 
ing the nature of ¢ither man or woman, 
but in misunderstanding the nature of pol- 
ities. 

Mr. Vest said that Mrs. Leonard’s judg- 
ment of women was worth that of a con- 
tinent of men. If Mrs. Ieonard had been 
an office-holder and a voter, her word 
would not have had the effect described 
by the senator—not a single township 
would have believed her. 

Mr. Hoar—She was an office-holder. 

Mr. Vest—But what sort of an office- 
holder? An office to which she was dele- 
gated by God himself, a ministering angel 
to the sick and insane. Is that the office 
to which the suffrage women of this coun- 
try ask to be admitted? Is it to be the di- 
rectress of an hospital, the presidentess of 
a board of directors of an eleemosynary 
institution, that these women suffragists 
desire? Oh, no; they want to be presi- 
dents and senators and members of the 
House of Representatives, and (God save 
the mark!) ministerial and executive offi- 
cers, sheriffs, constables and marshals. I 
would not give one murmur of my grand- 
mother or mother for all the arguments 
that could be piled, ‘Pelion upon Ossa,” 
in favor of this political monstrosity. 

Mr. Blair made an argument in favor of 
the resolution. The real question for the 
Senate, he said, was not whether it favored 
woman suffrage, but whether it would con- 
sent to submit the question to the legisla- 
tures of the several States. He presented 
the petition of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, and read several letters in 
favor of the amendment. ‘The subject was 
one which concerned half of the citizens 
of the United States. It concerned the 
condition of the whole human race. He 
believed that in the agitation of this ques- 
tion lay the fate of republican government, 
and in that of republican government lay 
the fate of mankind. 

Mr. Hoar replied to Mr. Vest, and called 
his attention to the fact that, while he 
(Vest) furnished “gush” and emotion and 
eloyuence for the speech which he had 
made, all the arguments for it had been 
furnished by two women, Mrs. Leonard 
and Mrs. Whitney. It did not seem so 
absolutely ridiculous that these ladies, or 
others, should have seats in the Senate to 
make arguments of their own. 

The vote was then taken on the resolu- 
tion, and it was rejected, as follows: 


Yxras.—Messrs. Blair, Bowen, Cheney, Con- 
ger, Cullum, Dolph, Farwell, Hoar, Manderson, 
Mitchell (Or.), Mitchell, of Pennsylvania, Palmer, 
Platt, Sherman, Teller, Wilson (Ia.)—16. 

Nays. — Messrs. Beck, Berry, Blackburn, 
Brown, Call, Cockrell, Coke, Colquitt, Eustis, 
Evarts, George, Gray, Hampton, Harris, Haw- 
ley, Ingalls, Jones, of Nevada, McMillan, Mc- 
Pherson, Mahone, Morgan, Morrill, Payne, Pugh, 
Saulsbury, Sawyer, Seattle, Spooner, Vance, 
Vest, Walthall, Whitthorne, Williams, Wilson 
of Maryland—34. 

Pairs were announced between Messrs. 
Chace and Ransom, Dawes and Maxey, 
Frye and Gorman, Stanford and Camden, 
Miller and Kenna, Cameron and Butler, 
Harrison and Jones of Arkansas. Mr. 
Plumb was absent when the vote was 
taken, but afterward said he should have 
voted yea. 

We shall hereafter publish, from the 
Congressional Globe, a report of this im- 
portant discussion on the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment in the U.S. Senate, of which we give 
a synopsis this week. 


—*o+ 


THE NEW NORTHWEST. 


For sixteen years the New Northwest 
has been published weekly in Portland, 
Oregon, with Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway 
as editor, by the Duniway Publishing Co., 
consisting of herself, her husband, and 
sons. Asaresult largely of its noble pi- 
oneer work for woman’s rights, Washing- 
ton Territory has enfranchised its women, 
and Oregon is leavened, through and 
through, with woman suffrage sentiment. 
But the four-fold labor of editing, writing, 
lecturing, and financiering has proved too 
arduous any longer to be endured by one 
woman, heroic worker as she is. So the 
family have taken up land in Idaho, and 
the paper has been sold to a joint stock 
company, which will continue to edit it in 
the interest of equal rights for all. In 
their salutatory, the new proprietors say: 

‘The New Northwest, as every one knows, 
has heretofore been radical upon the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage, and it will con- 
tinue to advocate equality and justice for 
all, irrespective of sex. While we shall 
be fearless in “exposing the wrongs of the 
masses,” and in advocating not only the 
elevation 6f womanhood but also the ad- 
vancement of mankind, we shall not make 
woman suffrage the only feature. General 
literature, science, society gossip, histo’ 
and romance, music and the drama, will 
all receive attention in our columns. Mrs. 
A. 8. Duniway, who must be acknowl- 








edged even by her enemies as a woman of 
remarkable talent and genius, and an orig 
hor brigh forcible Bon ben | bw <r 
r t corres while out in the 
lecture field, on her mission of equality 
and liberty. The right of woman to the 
ballot is a live issue in the politics of the 
day, = am Oy lon, ae — b 
general pu or by po ans. It 
must be met. It has too many able and 
honest advocates, both men and women, 
to be allowed to die; though they may be 
time and again repulsed, they cannot be 
vanquished.” 


The paper contains a brilliant and char- 
acteristic letter from Mrs. Duniway, ad- 
dressed to the readers of the New North- 
west. She says: 


‘As we take -» our pen for the first time 
since the beginning of this journal’s long 
and eventful career, to address you throu 
its columns as a contributor merely, with 
no more financial responsibility in it than 
you yourselves possess, we feel like an 
orphan who exists by sufferance, rather 
than the erewhile proprietor whose court 
of final appeals has been for sixteen years 
in her own family. Perhaps this change 
will be good for us. Who knows? At 
any rate, we believe and hope it will be 
good for the New Northwest and the great 
cause of liberty, equality and justice for 
all the people who called it into exis- 
tence, and for which its motto, ‘Free 
speech, free press, free people.’ will stand 
as firmly under the new management as 
the old, if its readers will do their duty by 
its publishers and thereby have it so.” 

Speaking of her new home, Mrs. Duni- 
way says: 

‘Southern Idaho has settled up very 
rapidly during the past year, but yet there 
is room; and when the Idaho legislature 
grants the ballot to her women, this ‘:gem 
of the mountains” will speedily rival Wash- 
ington in the number and character of its 
immigrants, thousands of whom now pre- 
fer to make a_ bee-line for Washington 
‘Territory, which takes precedence, at this 
time over every other portion of the Pacitic 
Northwest, as the ‘land of the free and 
home of the brave.’” 

We hope the change may prove for the 
interest of all concerned. Mrs. Duniway 
has remarkable talent as a speaker, organ- 
izer, and practical worker. She will no 
longer be fettered by the routine work of 
an editor, and will thus be able to dv more 
and better campaign work than ever be- 
fore. Meanwhile, the New Northwest will 
still serve as a medium of communication 
between herself and the great constitu- 
ency of suffragists in the Territories and 
on the Pacitic slope. H. B. B. 


———_-—+00——___ 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE PINE-TREE 
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To the Honorable Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives, of Maine : 


The undersigned, citizens of Maine and resi- 
dents of , earnestly pray that you will 
submit to the voters of the State (at the next 
Gubernatorial election) a Constitutional Amend- 
ment giving to the women of the State the right 
of suffrage, subject only to the limitations im- 
posed upon men. 

The above petition has been industrious- 
ly circulated through the State, and one 
or more is presented at each session of the 
Legislature. ‘ 

Hon. John H. Fogg introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution in the House, Jan. 18: 





“No discrimination on account of sex shall 
exist in the State in the exercise of the electoral 
franchise. Every citizen, male or female, of the 
United States, of the age of twenty-one years 
and upwards, excepting paupers, persons under 
guardianship, and Indians not taxed, having his 
or her residence established in this State for the 
term of three months next preceding any election, 
shall be an elector for Governor, Senators and 
Representatives, in the town or plantation where 
his or her residence is so established; and the 
election shall be by written ballot. But persons 
in the military, naval or marine service of the 
United States, of this State, shall not be consid- 
ered as having obtained such established resi- 
dence by being stationed in any garrison, bar- 
rack or military place, in any town or plantation ; 
nor shall the residence of a student at any semi- 
nary of learning entitle him to the right of suf- 
frage in the town or plantation where such semi- 
nary is established. No person, however, shall 
be deemed to have lost his residence by reason of 
his absence from the State in the military service 
of the United States, or of the State.” 


On the same day an order was passed giv- 
ing Mrs. Mary A. Livermore the use of the 
House of Representatives for a lecture on 
‘*Woman Suffrage,” Thursday evening, 
Feb. 3. 

The Portland Press, of Jan. 19, contained 
the following editorial on Mr. Fogg’s res- 
olution : 


‘*Representative Fogg presented in the 
House yesterday a resolve looking to the 
submission to the people of an ameudment 
to the constitution —oe on women 
the right of suffrage in this’ State. It 
would seem that this was so reasonable 
and just a proposition that no objection 
would be urged against it. Ours is a Re- 
publican form of government in which the 
will of the people is supreme, and this is 
simply a proposition to discover in the 
most practical manner what the will of 
the people is as regards this particular 
question. Mr. Fogg’s resolution is sup- 

orted by a large number of citizens of 
Maine, who ask that it may be adopted. 
For the Legislature to refuse would, it 
seems to us, amount to an assertion on 
their part that they are superior to the 
people, and that they have a right to decide 
tor the people what the people want to de- 
cide for themselves. This woman suffrage 
movement is not a craze, nor a sudden freak 
of alot of cranks, but is the result of a 
deep-seated conviction on the part of many 
of the most intelligent people in the com- 
munity that women should have a voice in 
making the laws which they are compelled 





to obey, and in spending the money which 
they are compelled to contribute.” 


Altogether, the outlook for woman suf- 


frage in Maine is very hopeful. 
E. H. Osaoop. 


+ 
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VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Our annual meeting is over, and every- 
thing was delightfully pleasant. A Ver- 
mont meeting, truly. For the first time our 
own people did the work, and, doubtless, 
are made stronger by it. To see ministers 
of our own State stand up and plead for 
woman’s rights was a new sight in Ver- 
mont. Be assured, it was cheering and en- 
encouraging. Such noble men as Rev. 
George Chase, of Derby, cannot fail to 
have influence, and their words carry con- 
viction to the hearers. 

Rev. Louis A. Banks spoke on the last 
evening. ‘This was all the outside help we 
had. He is doing a grand work for us. 
He is to have a week packed full of meet- 
ings, and he converts as he goes. He was 
most enthusiastically received at the an- 
nual meeting. 

We shall publish a full account of the 
proceedings in our annual report. The 
following was the programme, though it 
was not completely carried out: 


Wednesday evening, 7.30.—Praise Service, led 
hy Rev. Geo. L. Story, St. Albans Bay. 7.45.— 
Convention called to order; Appointment of Com- 
mittees ; Words of Welcome, by Rev. W. I. Todd, 
Barton Landing. Response, Miss Clara East- 
man. Secretary’s Annual Report; Addresses, by 
Rev. Geo. 8S. Chase, Derby, and others. Suffrage 
Hymn; Collection ; Benediction. Thursday morn- 
ing, 9.30.—Devotional Exercises led by Rev. M. 
Atwood, No. Danville. Business Meeting; Re- 

ort of Finance Committee ; Report of Treasurer ; 
Zlection of Officers and Miscellaneous Business ; 
Paper, by Mrs. C. E.Bickford, Barton. Address. 
12.—Adjournment. 

Thursday afternoon, 2.00.—Prayer. Papers: 
Mrs. C. J. Clark, Peacham, Mrs. Esther T. 
Housh, Brattleboro’. Poem, ‘After the Fight,” 
Miss Mary Ward, No. Danville. Report of Com- 
mittee on Resolutions ; Question Box ; Addresses : 
Rev. L. Dodd, Bakersfield, Rev. G. L. Story, 
Rev. M. Atwood. Evening Session, 7.30.—Prayer ; 
Suffrage Hymn ; Address, ‘Washington Territory 
and Woman’s Suffrage,”” Rev. Louis A. Banks, 
Boston. Collection; Doxology; Benediction. 


Miss Mary E. Bailey was appointed Su- 
perintendent of WOMAN’S JOURNAL work. 
We have added this as a part of the Asso- 
ciation work, believing that in no way can 
we better serve the woman suffrage cause. 
She will try to introduce it into libraries 
and reading-rooms. We hope good will 
result. . 

The large vote for municipal suffrage 
this winter was a great encouragement to 
us. LauRA MOORE, Secretary. 
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THE RHODE ISLAND AMENDMENT. 


In the Rhode Island Senate, on the 20th 
inst., Senator Gregory, of Lincoln, intro- 
duced an act to approve, publish and sub- 
mit to the electors a proposition of amend- 
ment to the Constitution, the woman suf- 
frage amendment, as follows: 


Whereas, An article of amendment to the Con- 
stitution of this State was proposed by the last 
General Assembly, by the votes of a majority of 
all the members elected to each House, and the 
same has been published and read to the electors 
at their annual town and ward meetings in April 
last, as required by the 13th article of the Consti- 
tution of this State, and is now presented to the 
General gee we | for their. action thereon; and 
a majority of all the members elected to eacn 
House of said annual meeting being present and 
approving of said proposed amendment: 


It is enacted by the General Assembly as follows : 


Section 1. The following proposition of 
amendment to the Constitution of this State, pro- 
posed by the last General Assembly, is hereb 
declared approved, and for the purpose of publi- 
cation and submission to the electors shall be 
designated as follows : 

ARTICLE VII. 

Women shall have the right to vote in the elec- 
tion of all civil officers, and on all questions in all 
legal town, district or ward meetings, subject to 
the same qualifications, limitations and condi- 
tions as men. 

Sec. 2. The said proposition of amendment 
shall be submitted to the electors for approval 
or rejection at meetings of the electors to be held 
on the. first Wednesday in April, A. D., 1887. 
The voting places in the various cities and towns 
shall be kept open during the hours now re- 
quired by law for voting for State officers. 

Sxc. 3. The Secretary of State shall cause the 
said proposition of amendment to be published in 
all the papers publishing the laws of the State 
for two weeks successively next preceding the 
day of said meetings of said electors; and said 

roposition shall be inserted by the Town and 

ity Clerks in the warrants or notices by them 
to be issued previous to said meetings of the elec- 
tors for the purpose of warning the town or ward 
meetings ; and said proposition shall be read by the 
Town, Ward or District Clerks to the electors in 
the town, ward and district meetings to be held 
as aforesaid. 

Sxc. 4. The Secretary of State shall cause 35,- 
000 copies of said proposition of amendment to 
be printed, with the word “approved” upon the 
same, and a like number with the word “reject” 
thereon, and shall cause such ballots to be dis- 
tributed among the Town and Ward Clerks in 
suitable proportions previous to the day of said 
meetings of electors. 

Sxc. 5. The town, ward and district meetin 
to be held as aforesaid shall be warned, and the 
list of voters shall be canvassed and made At 
and said town, ward and district meetings s 
be conducted in the same manner as now pro- 
vided by law for the town, ward and district 
meetings for the election of general officers. 

Sxc. 6. At the close of the polls on said day of 
said meetings of the electors, the Moderator and 
Town Clerk, or the Warden and Town Clerk, or 
the Moderator and District Clerk, shall in 
town, ward or district meetings count said 
and seal up the same, and shall certify that said 
ballots by them up are the ballots given in 
at the 


said of the electors, and 
number of ballots on ead propoation does no 
pope ender s Powe A ay of meme 
80 sea! ee ee 
liad the 20th day of April, A. D., 
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in amendment thereto. 
Sxc. 8. This act shall take effect immediately, 





MISS SHAW IN ROCKPORT. 


Rev. Annie H. Shaw spoke on “Un- 
solved Problems” in the Universalist 
Church, at Rockport, just before her de. 
partare for the West. The lecture is pro- 
nounced by the Rockport Review a great 
success. The audience was large and the 
editor says: 


“The gifted lady presented some of the 
moral questions of the day, in a manner 
quite original, racy and impressive. In 
speaking of the theory that it is the home- 
training, the fidelity of mothers, which is to 
rear pure and noble citizens for the coun- 
try, she illustrated by vivid pictures the 
opposing influences which meet the child 
even on its way to school, in the sight of 
liquor saloons, obscene pictures of low 
shows, and a standard of literature which 
says ‘Girls shut your eyes. Boys read.” 
In vigorous language she demonstrated 
the impotency even of good home training 
against the potency of these and other 
demoralizing influences which the State 
legalizes. While giving to her subject an 
intense earnestness, there were also flashes 
of humor that in themselves were clinch- 
ing arguments. 

‘*Miss Shaw explained the work and pur- 
pose of the White Cross Movement, which 
is evidently to do much in lifting human- 
ity to higher and purer lives. ‘The lecture 
was an poy wy and womanly appeal to 
men to do their part, by the power of the 
ballot, in checking legalized evils, and to 
give women the power to protect their 
children. The speaker held the closest at- 
tention of her hearers from first to last, 
and with her deep earnestness and sharp ar- 
rows of wit sent the truth home in a way 
likely to leave strong and helpful lessons 
on the hearts.of her audience.” 


~~ 
oo 


OHIO AWAKE FOR SUFFRAGE. 


CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y., 
JANUARY 21, 1887, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Ohio women are all rejoicing in the 
success of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Bazaar. We hope to do likewise, al- 
though on a much smaller scale. Money 
is much needed for the successful prose- 
cution of the suffrage work throughout the 
States. In almost every town God has 
placed a few bright women who have pon- 
dered the subject, and if a lecturer could 
be sent, and the subject brought before 
the people, a society might be organized 
and converts multiplied. No woman is 
really born again till she believes in justice 
for every human being. 

SARAH M. PERKINS. 


WOMEN INVENTORS, 


Patents have been granted to women 
for the week ending Jan. 18, 1887, as fol- 
lows: 

Martha ©. Buck, Ogden, Mich., Wire 
dust-whip. e 

Caroline Drake, Aron, Ill., Hospital bed- 
stead-attachment. 

Sarah A. Perry, Ripley, Ohio, Pencil 
drawer for school-desks. 

Fanny B. Shannon, Denver, Col., Device 
for teaching fractions. 

Eliza A. Leny, Memononee, Wis., Cor- 
set. 

Kate V. Waterhouse, Detroit, Mich., 
Glove-protector. 








a 


PETITIONS, 





In returning petitions, be sure to write 
on the back of the petition the name of the 
town from which it comes, the name that 
heads it, and the number of names on the 
petition; also, in a note that may accom- 
pany the petition, say to which of your 
Representatives you wish to have it sent. 
All Massachusetts petitions should be re- 
turned to this office, where an accurate 
record is kept, which is important both for 
future uses and historically. L. 8. 


> 


TEMPERANCE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

It must be conceded that prohibition 
does not always prohibit. It is effective 
only when public opinion is behind the 
law and urges its enforcement. Our large 
cities are composed so largely of foreign- 
ers; and others who earnestly oppose 
all sumptuary laws, that it must be a fail- 
ure until the moral sense of the communi- 
ty is effectually awakened. 

Suppose we go to work and advocate an 
amendment to the local option law pro- 
viding that all women of legal age shall 
vote upon the question and upon the same 
terms as men,‘and see what effect that will 
have upon the sale ofrum? This, I think, 
eau be passed without difficulty during the 
session of our present Legislature 

J. E. B. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
alters Women’s Journal: 
Will you kindly give space to the fol- 
lowing address to the Legislature: 
New York City, JANUARY, 1887. 
To the Senate and Assembly of the State of New 


On behalf of a majority of the adult in- 
habitants of the Sta’ Fab nden ng to ex- 
tend the right to vote for del to the 
Constitutional Convention, to all citizens of 
the State, without regard to sex. ‘That the 
I has the supreme power to desig- 
nate who shall vote for mem of this im- 
portant body is beyond dispute. The author- 
ity for calling a stitutional Convention 
is to be found in Art. XIII., Sec. 2, of the 
Constitution of the State, wherein it is pro- 
vided that in case a majority of the elec- 
tors shall cast ballots in favor of a conven- 
tion: 

“The Legislature at its next session shall 
provide by law for the election of dele- 
gates to such Convention.” 

The powers herein bestowed are abso- 
lute. No restrictions whatsoever are placed 
ou the Legislature. It can provide in such 
manner as it sees fit for the choice of dele- 
gates, extending or restricting the suffrage 
at will. It was wisely ordained that there 
should be no restrictions in the choice of 
those who shall compose a Convention to 
revise the Constitution; the most impor- 
tant body that can assemble in the State. 
Convening, as it does, only once in twenty 
years, it should be so constituted as to 
chronicle the progress and the changes 
which the two decades have wrought. ‘I'he 
Legislature is with great propriety left un- 
trammelled, with powers paramount even 
to the Constitution, free to meet the de- 
mands of the hour, and if needful, so to 
extend the suffrage as to make this impor- 
tant body really representative of the in- 
terests of all the people. 

Judge Beach Lawrence, writing to the 
Hon. Charles Sumner, in referénce to the 
Constitutional Convention of 1868, said: 
‘A State Constitution must originate with, 
and be assented to, by a majority of the 
people, including, as well, those whom it 
disfranchises as those whom it invests with 
the suffrage.” Preceding Legislatures, in 
providing for the election of delegates to 
Constitutional Conventions, have recog- 
nized their right to extend the suffrage to 
disfranchised classes, and have acted upon 
them—always, it may be proudly asserted, 
in the direction of extending freedom. In 
1801 the Constitution provided that 


“Every male inhabitant of full age who shall 
have Ppa / resided for six months within 
one of the counties of the State immediately pre- 
ceding the day of election, shall at such election 
be entitled to vote for representatives of the said 
County in Assembly; if, during the time afore- 
said he shall have been a freeholder possessing a 
freehold of the value of £20 within the said 
County, or have rented a tenement therein of a 
yearly value of forty shillings, and been rated 
and actually paid. taxes to this State.” Cons. 
1801. Sec. ? . 


But the Legislature, in its wisdom, tak- 
ing the broad view that in choosing a Con- 
vention to revise the Constitution, all class- 
es should be represented, in the bill order- 
ing the election of delegates to the Con- 
vention, passed April 6, 1801, provided 
that ‘All free male citizens of this State, 
of the age of twenty-one and upwards, 
shall be admitted to vote for such dele- 
gates, and that any person of that descrip- 
tion shall be eligible.” [Session Laws 
1801, Chap. 67, p. 190, Section 2.] Al- 
though, at this period of our history, negro 
slavery still existed in this State, and un- 
democratic ideas were prevalent, yet we 
find this extension of the right of suffrage 
approved. The Convention of delegates 
to revise the Constitution which was elect- 
ed under this enactment, declared in the 
preamble to the amendments it proposed, 
that ‘Whereas, the Legislature, by their 
Act, passed the sixth day of April last, did 
propose to the citizens of this State to 
elect by ballot delegates to meet in Con- 
vention,” etc. And again: ‘‘Whereas the 
people of this State have elected the mem- 
bers of this Convention.” [See Report 
Cons. Con. pp. 20, 21.] Showing that in the 
choice of members of so joo rage a a body 
it was held that the franchise should be 
extended to all the people of the State. 

The Constitutional Convention of 1821, 
following the precedent of 1801, again ex- 
tended the right to vote for members of 
the Convention to persons not having the 
requisite constitutional qualifications of 
voters. Although the possession of a free- 
hold of the value of £20 or the renting of 
a tenement of the yearly value of fort 
shillings were still retained in the consfi- 
tution as necessary qualifications for vot- 
ing, the Legislature enacted, March 13, 
1821, that 


“All free male citizens of the age of twenty- 
one or upwards who shall possess a freehold in 
this State, or who shall have been actually rated 
and paid taxes in this State, or who shall have 
been actually enrolled in the militia of this State 
or in a legal volunteer or uniform cox'ps and shall 
have served therem, either as officer or private, 
or who shall have been or now by law are exempt 
from taxation or military duty, or who shall 
have been assessed to work in the public roads 
and highways and shall have work m, or 
shall have paid a commutation therefor accord- 
ing to law, shall be allowed during the three days 
of such election to vote by ballot as aforesaid in 
the town or ward in which they shall actually 
ate: Session Laws of 1821, Act 90, p. 83, 
Thus we find that men not possessing 
the constitutional qualifications of color 
and property were permitted to vote for 
delegates to this Convention and eligible 
to seats therein. Hon. Daniel D. ‘Lomp- 
kins, the able pratieg officer of the Con- 
vention of 1821, strongly favored the ex- 

on of suffrage in accordance with the 
rovisions of the legislative act. Chancel- 
or Kent, Hon. Rufus King and Chief-Jus- 
tice § were members of this body 
and also advocated a similar policy. 

Hon. Nathan Sanford, of New York, cha’ 
re of the committee on the Elective 
said, in presenting the report of 


h ; 
is committee, which recommended the 
ext asion of the right of suffrage : 


“Every gentleman is aware that the scheme 
now proposed is derived from the law calling this 





inated a ment of the Po 

from the inimitable princip t civil govern- 
ment is instituted for the benefit of the governed. 
Consequently, all who contribute to the support 


or defence of the State have a just claim to exer- 
a in elective franchise.” Repose Cons. Con. 
p- . 


As a natural result of the deliberations of 
a body elected on a basis of very nearly uni- 
versal(male)suftrage, the new constitution 
prepared by this Convention extended the 
franchise not only to property-holders but 
to all men who had borne arms for the 
State, acted as firemen, or labored on the 
highways, thus doing away with some of 
the most odious of the former constitu- 
tional restrictions. Some 50,000 new vot- 
ers had been allowed a voice in the choice 
of delegates; they were also allowed to 
vote on the ratification of the new Consti- 
A thus forever securing their liber- 
ties. 

The Constitutional Convention of 1846, 
presided over by the Hon. John ‘Tracey, 
and of which Hon. Samuel J. ‘Tilden, Hon. 
Chas. O’Connor, and Hon. Ira Harris were 
— the distinguished members, again 
extended the right of suffrage, abolishing 
finally the former constitutional qualifica- 
tions of tax-paying, militia, fireman, and 
road duty as qualifications for voting, 
leaving no restriction on manhood suffrage 
except that men of color must possess a 
freehold estate of the value of $250. It is 
worthy of note that in this Convention 
Hon. Chas. O’Conor demanded that wom- 
en should be counted in the basis of repre- 
sentation, and that the Hon. Conrad 
Schwackhammer, of Kings, made an im- 
passioned argument in favor of the civil 
and political enfranchisement of the wom- 
en of the State. 

The Constitutional Convention of 1867, 
which is within the memory of all mature 
persons, again devoted a large portion of 
its time to the discussion of the extension 
of the suffrage. By the provisions of the 
new Constitution prepared by this body, all 
restrictions on account of color were finally 
abolished. ‘The question of extending the 
suftrage to the women of the State was de- 
liberated at great length, many days of 
the Convention being given up to the dis- 
cussion of this question, Hon. George 
William Curtis and Hon. Charles J. Folger 
being the most prominent advocates of the 
question. ‘Thus we find that each of the 
great Constitutional Conventions of this 
State has signalized itself by extending the 
right of suffrage to classes of its citizens 
heretofore disfranchised. 

That of 1821 reduced the property quali- 
fication gnd permitted those men who had 
served the country in battle or at home to 
vote. That of 1846 did away with all re- 
strictions except those of color and sex. 
That of 1867-8 abolished discrimination on 
account of color. Shall not that of 1887 
do away with the present unjust restric- 
tions which debar qualified citizens from 
voting simply on account of sex, and thus 
make this State in reality a republic, 
wherein all the people are enfranchised ? 

The Legislature has the power to take 
the first step towards this great reform by 
permitting all citizens, without distinction 
of sex, to vote for delegates to this Con- 
vention. Just as in 1821 and 1801, the 
Legislature by enactment authorized per- 
sons not having the constitutional qualifi- 
cation of a £20 freehold to vote for mem- 
bers of a Convention to revise the Consti- 
tution, so may the Legislature of 1887 by 
enactment authurize persons not having 
the constitutional qualification of being 
male citizens to vote for members of the 
Convention to revise the Constitution. It 
has been declared over and over again that 
no just government can be founded except 
on consent of the governed. The Conven- 
tion which framed the Constitution of 1777 
declared as a reason for its existence, that 
‘*No authority shall on any pretence what- 
soever be exercised over the people or 
members of this State, but such as shall 
be derived from or granted to them. (Re- 
ports Cons. Con. Vol. p. 13.) The Con- 
vention of 1846 embodied in the bill of 
rights the declaration retained to this day 
as the first clause of our Constitution, that 
‘no member of the State shall be disfran- 
chised.” 

The theory on which every Act of the 
Legislature rests is that all citizens have 
a voice in our government. ‘The preamble 
to every bill asserts that ‘The people of 
the State of New York, represented in the 
Senate and Assembly, do enact,” etc. 
These words and phrases are but mockery 
so long as more than half our people have 
no voice in choosing those who shall rep- 
resent them. 

The Governor of the State in his mes- 
sage recommends to your attention the 
claims of the women citizens to represen- 
tation in the approaching Convention. 
Precedent permits you to extend to them 
the right to vote for the delegates to that 
Convention, thus securing in the only ade- 
quate way such representation. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
; Pres. N. Y. State W. S. A. 
149 East 44th Street. 





The Michigan House of Representatives 
has voted to submit a prohibitory amend- 
ment, 74 yeas to 40 nays. The Detroit Trib- 
une says: “The question, ‘Shall the peo- 
ple be permitted to vote on the proposed 
amendment, or shall they be denied that 
right ? is the only question to be considered 
at this time.” But even if this amendment 
goes to the “people,” no woman can vote 
on it. So that, whatever this vote on the 
liquor question may be, at least half the 
people will have had no chance to express 
themselves. 


Rev. Dr. William Greenleaf Eliot, chan- 
cellor of Washington University, at St. 
Louis, died at Point Christian, La., last 
Sunday. He was a native of Massachu- 
setts, a graduate of Harvard Divinity 
School, and went to St. Louis in 1841, 
when twenty-seven years old. Three 
years later he became pastor of the Unita- 
rian Church of the Messiah, and held that 
place until 1872, when he was elected to 
the office in which he died. His influence 
in educational, religious and philanthropic 
movements has been invaluable. It was 
he, supported by the ladies of the city, 
who secured the repeal of the disgraceful 
ordinance for the State regulation of vice 
in St. Louis. He was an anti-slavery man 
when it cost much to be one. He has 
been the wise, firm, and cordial friend of 
woman suffrage, temperance, education, 
and all good things. Thousands here will 
mourn his loss; but there must be rejoic- 
ing over him in the unseen world, among 


the spirits of just men made perfect. 
L. 8. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The report of the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts School Suffrage Association 
is unavoidably crowded out. 

The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold a convention in Philadelphia, 
February 1. 

The Committee on Elections, Jan. 29, 
voted, 9 to 2, to submit a resolution in 
favor of abolishing the poll-tax pre-requi- 
site for voting. A hearing has been called. 

There are six women dentists in Phila- 
delphia, it is said, and an average of six 
women graduates a year from the two den- 
tal colleges. 

Rev. J. W. Chadwick recently gave an 
admirable address on woman suffrage to 
the Brooklyn W. 8. A., Mr. J. L. Heaton, 
of the Times, making the introductory re- 
marks. 

The Women’s Educational Union, of this 
city, has received a bequest of $1,000 
from the late Robert Waterson. The leg- 
acy was unrestricted, and will be used for 
immediate needs. 

Among the ladies who are studying at 
the Faculté de Médecinein Paris, this year, 
are eighty-three Russians, eleven English, 
seven French, three Americans, two Aus- 
trians, one Roumanian, and one Turk. 

A bill was introduced in the Legislature 
at Albany, N. Y., on Monday, making im- 
prisonment for life the penalty for a wom- 
an guilty of murder in the first degree. It 
is to cover the case of Mrs. Druse. 

The monthly meeting of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association of Massachu- 
setts was held in the Directors’ Parlor of 
the N. E. Women’s Club, last week Friday 
The clef items of news for the month 
were enumerated. 

The Congregational ministers of Minne- 





+ apolis and St. Paul, with their wives, chris- 


tened Rev. C. F. ‘Thwing’s newly furnished 
study in the house of worship of Plymouth 
Church by holding their annual re-union 
in it. 

Col. T. W. Higginson will write during 
the year a series of articles on ‘Literary 
Tendencies,” for the New York Indepen- 
dent. He is an enthusiastic tobogganist, 
and declares that ‘‘at the ripe age of sixty- 
three” he finds ‘“*much fun in it.” 

Miss Abby T. Bradford has taken a desk, 
28 School Street, Room 44, with Miss M. 
W. Frothingham. If ability, versatility, 
neatness and fidelity can insure success, 
she should have a fair share of public and 
private patronage. She is also familiar 
with type-writing, as well as hand copy- 
ing. 

At the last meeting of the Worcester 
Suffrage League, Joseph A. Howland paid 
an earnest and feeling tribute to the late 
Mrs. Abby Kelley Foster. There was a full 
attendance, and much interest manifested. 
The president, Mrs. Harris, read a very ac- 
ceptable paper on ‘*The Woman Question 
from the Standpoint of Representative 
Men.” 

The new editor of the New Northwest, 
of Portland, Oregon, says: 

“The right of woman to the ballot is a 
live issue in the politics of the day, which 
can no longer be ignored by the general 
public, or by politicians. It must be met. 
It has too many able and honest advocates, 
both men and women, to be allowed to die; 
though they may be time and again re- 
pulsed, they cannot be vanquished.” 

The Congregationalist gives this item with 
apparent approval: ‘‘Mrs. Bemus, former- 
ly Mrs. Hampsen, of Los Angeles; Cal., is 
engaged in evangelistic work in Salem, 
Or. The churches are united in the ser- 
vices, and there is promise of much good 
from the meetings. The work so far has 
been preparatory, and the Opera House 
has been secured for succeeding meetings. 
Last year Mrs. Hampsen labored in Port- 
land with much success, and endeared her- 
self to the Christian people by her modest, 
unselfish, yet brave, earnest and loving 
appeals for Christ.” Dr. Dexter has no 





' thought of her neglected home and chil- 
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EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


WAIST is universal! 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform Garments. It is adapted for ladies 
and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
the outer clothing from the 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shou 
peculiar cut PP 
freed from the ‘‘drag’”’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform Garments. 

This waist takes the place of ithe chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 25 inclusive 


Price—Plain, $1.75; Trimmed, $2.50. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress. 
gents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
ag vr to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 

ress, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


acknowledged to be one of the best o 


hips, doing away with skirt-supporters ot 
Iders. 


fit of the front, the b are rted and 








dren. How different it would have been 
if she had gone to vote! 

A municipal woman suffrage bill was in- 
troduced in the Kansas Senate the first 
day after oganization—Senate Bill No. 12. 
Senator Blue, who has it in charge, is de- 
termined to have it brought to a vote very 
early in the session. ‘The Speaker of the 
House is friendly, and it is said that Gen. 
Taylor, who is to champion the bill, is 
very able. 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, at the close of 
her lecture at Garnett, Kansas, organized 
an Equal Suffrage Club with forty mem- 
bers. The officers are: Mrs. M. E. Iler, 
president; T. W. Houston, vice-president ; 
Miss Emma Anno, secretary; Mrs. Nellie 
Cooke, treasurer. Miss Grace Houston 
will secure subscriptions to suffrage pa- 
pers and distribute literature. 

Mrs. Emma Frank is the successful man- 
ager of the comedy troupe travelling this 
season with the play ‘‘Heroinein Rags,” 
by Bartley Campbell. ‘‘Baby,” or Flor- 
ence Bindly, is the star. Mrs. Frank will 
allow no drinking men or persons of im- 
moral character in her company. She is 
meeting with marked success, and is said 
to be the only woman having entire control 
of such a troupe. 

There was a good attendance at the meet. 
ing of the Hartford Equal Rights Club, 
last Saturday, and seven new members 
were added. The secretary read a petition 
and bill for woman suffrage, which it was 
proposed to send to the Legislature at the 
present session. The Club voted that they 
be sent in. Addresses were made by Mr. 
Harry Howard, Mrs. Parsons, Mr. E. O. 
Dimock, Frances Ellen Burr, and Mrs. M. 
A. Luther. A committee was appointed 
to circulate petitions for signatures. A 
delegation of ladies from the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union was present, 
and took part in the meeting. 
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Lapres should examine the four-button em- 
broidered dogskin and Pique suede gloves which 
— Fisk, 31 Temple Place, is selling for $1.25 a 
pair. 





BARGAINS IN GLOVES. 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Is closing out four-button embroidered Dogskin and 
four-button embroidered Pique Suede gloves at the 
low price of $1.25 a pair. 


L. F. GARDNER, 


Embroidery and Stamping 


Art Embroidery Taught, Material Furnished and 
Work Commenced. 
Orders executed at short notice. 


578 TREMONT STREET, 


Near Union Park, formerly under Clarendon Hotel. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on spqeeiee. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


Musical Literature. 


A fair knowledge of it is essential to the full en- 
joyment of music, and to a musical education. 


Ditson & Co. were the first to recognize this 
want, as witness their excellent biographies of the 
great Tone Masters; and they continue to issue val- 
uable books of the kind. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF MUSIC, 
$1, by J. C. Macy. (Just out.) A very readable 
and useful history, with about a dozen biographies. 


KITTER’S STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF MU- 
SIC, $2.50. A complete sketch of musical history 
for the last 2,000 years. 


Very interesting books are: THE SOPRANO, a 
novel, $1; CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC, $1, by 
Elson; EHLERT’S LETTERS, $1.25; GARD- 
NER’S MUSIC OF NATURE, $2; POLKO’S 
MUSICAL SKETCHES, $1.25; RHEINGOLD 
TRILOGY, 50 cents, by Hensel. 


Most useful books to learners are: Sieber’s Art of 
Singing, 50 cents; Davis’ Voice as an Instrument, 
40 cents; Child’s Voice, $1; Fetis’s Music Ez- 
plained, $1.50. 


The Standard Encyclopedias are: Moore’s Ency- 
clopedia , 4 Music, $5; Stainer’s Dictionary of 
Musical Terms, $4. For a Manual, read Lowell 
Mason’s Pestalozzian Music Teacher, $1.50. 


BIOGRAPHIES. — Beethoven, $1.50 ; Chopin, 
$1.25; Handel, $2; Mendelssohn, $1.50 Rossini 
$1.50 Von Weber, 2 vols., each, $1.25; Schumann, 
$1.25; Letters of Beethoven, $1.50; of Mendelsohn, 
2 vols., each, $1.50; of Mozart, 2 vols-, each, $1.25. 


Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 














ZYLONITE 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS == CUFFS 


For Ladies and Gentiemen. 


Do not require Laundrying. Do not 


Wilt from Perspiration. 


Neat, Durable and Comfortable. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
TRAVELING. 


Parties being convinced that ZYLONITE 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


are as ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE as 
represented, can always obtain the same, 


FREE OF POSTAGE, 
by addressing, GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d St., N. Y., at the following prices : 
Gent’s Collars, 20c. 6 for $1.10. $2.00 per doz 
20. 4.00 “ 


“ Cuffs, 40c.6 “ 2 
Ladies’ Collars, lic. 6 “ 85e. 150 
a Cuffs, 30c.6 “ 1.70. 3.00 





GOT Y HA Fe 


—OF— 


THE LAWS OF LIFE. 


Amonthly Health Journal, conducted 
by the Physicians of the SANATORIUM, 
teaches the 


WAY TO HEALTH, 


by nature’s methods, without medica- 
tion. It shows also how to 


Prevent Sickness, 


and how to live to a happy old age. In- 
dispensable in the family. 





Only $1.00 a year. Address, 


SANATORIOM PUBLISHING CO. 


Dafville, Liv. Co., N. ¥. 


RICHARD 1. GAY COMPANY, 


332 Washington &St., 


LATE Having the same line of 


goods, specialties, &c., carried 
OF 





by the old firm, with the ad- 
dition of many New Goods in 


STATIONERY, 
FANCY GOODS, 


AND 
WARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 
| 





CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Over one thousand designs, all new 
7 a We have no old cards to 
work off. 
CALENDARS at our. conveniently 
located HOLIDAY STORE, 
| Our new sample book of paper free 
to all applicants. 


AND | 


GAY 





COUNSEL to PARENT. 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children fa 
Relation to Sex. 

BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 

issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 

Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 

5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner a Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


. 





LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAFRE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont &. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in‘all LARGE CITIES, 
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EVERY-DAY LIFE, 


BY M. A. W. C. 


Bits of purple, bits of blue, 
Bits of gold and of amber hue, 
Bits of tirelight and colorless dew, 


Bits of light and bits of gray, 
Bits of trouble along our way 
Making earth sorrowful to-day, 


Bits of care and bits of pain, 
Bits of hope and faith again, 
Bits of love till our day shall wane. 


. Just a mingling of gold and gray, 
Of sad and glad in our to-day, 


Making life glorious alway. 
— Golden Rule. 
oe. oo 


BY THE RIVER. 








We met at morning by the willowed river, 


Long years ago, when both our hearts were young; 
We met to watch the lights and shadows quiver, 
And listen to the song the waters sung. 
But, deeper than the music of its flowing, 
The tide of love flowed on from mind to mind; 
While overhead the elder blooms were blowing, 
And dewy fragrance filled the wooing wind. 


We stand beside the waters of the river, 
But now the moaning of the sea is near! 
Far off the beacons ’mid the dimness quiver, 
And rolling breakers fill our hearts with fear. 
No longer choristers of morning greet us, 
Or blossoms of the May-time droop above ; 
Kut shadows of the twilight rise to meet us 
And cloud the golden harvesting of love. 


Ah! listen to the rushing of the river 
Towards its haven in the restless sea, 
While like a leaf upon its tide forever 
Our life flows onward to Eternity. 
Oh, ’mid its eager tumult and commotion, 
The whirl of waters, and the dash of foam, 
May Love, the beacon, shining o’er the ocean, 
Lead us together to our Father’s home! 
— Chambers’ Journal. 3 
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DER OAK UND DER VINE. 


BY CHARLES FOLLEN ADAMS. 








I don’d vas preaching voman’s righdts, 
Or anything like dot; 

Und I likes to see all beoples 
Shust gondented mit dheir lot; 

Budt I vants to gondradict dot shap 
Dot made dis leedle shoke, 

“A voman vas der glinging vine, 
Und man, der shturdy oak.” 


Berhaps, somedimes, dot may pe drue ; 
Budt, den dimes oudt off nine, 

I find me oudt dot man himself 
Vas peen der glinging vine; 

Und vhen hees friendts dhey all vas gone, 
Und he vas shust “‘tead proke,” 

Dat’s vhen der voman shteps righdt in, 
Und peen der shturdy oak. 


Shust go oup to der pase-pall groundts 
Und see dhose “‘shturdy oaks” 
All planted roundt ubon der seats— 
Shust heart dheir laughs and shokes! 
Dhen see dhose vomens at der tubs, 
Mit glothes oudt on der lines. 
Vhich vas der shturdy oaks, mine friendts, 
Und vhich der glinging vines? 


Vhen sickness in der householdt comes, 
Und veeks und veeks he shtays, 

Who vas id fighdts him mitoudt resdt, 
Dhose veary nighdts und days? 

Who beace und gomfort alvays prings, 
Und cools dot fefered prow? 

More like id vas der tender vine 
Dot oak he glings to, now. 


**Man vants budt leedle here pelow,”’ 
Der boet von time said; 

Dhere’s leedle dot man he don’d vant, 
I dink id means, inshted; 

Und vhen der years keep rolling on, 
Dheir cares und droubles pringing, 

He vants to pe der shturdy oak, 
Und, also, do der glinging. 


Maype, vhen oaks dhey gling some more, 
Und don’d so shturdy peen, 
Der glinging vines dhey haf some shance 
To helb run Life’s masheen. 
In helt und sickness, shoy und pain, 
In calm or shtormy veddher, 
*Tvas beddher dot dhose oaks and vines 
Should alvays gling togeddher. 
— Harper’s Magazine. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
NOBODY TO BLAME. 


BY ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 





“ (Continued.) 
i@aarrer VI.—A WHITE SQUALL. 
; e winter wore away, and at its break- 
ing, Nora could not only bake, but churn ; 
and not only churn, but sew on a patch as 
deftly as she had ever embroidered a pair 
of slippers. She had surprised her father, 
on his first visit, with a dish of the very 
waffles they had enjoyed at home without 
a thought of the mystery of their creation. 
She had first learned herself, and then 
taught Semiramis, to make a fire, and 
even to spell her own name, with a little 
abetting. ‘This was acquired with the lat- 
ter’s usual solemnity; but when Nora 
taught her to sing a little song, the creat- 
ure actually sparkled. She had discevered 
a thing that she could do well. 

“They ain’t any more people like you, I 
s’pose,” she remarked to her teacher. 

“Oh, plenty,” said Nora, laughing. 
What a rich, sweet voice that young 
woman had, in laugh, or song, or common 
talking! It was a pleasure to be in an- 
other room, and hear the sound without 

nding a word. I think it was 

that daily music that first unsealed the en- 


_ ehanted wits of the poor little beetle. 


“They don’t have ’em to poor-houses,” 
said the child, argumentatively. ‘There 
comes Major. I hate him.” 

**Now, you forget; don’t you know you 
fed him yesterday, and I told you how 
much you liked him? Dogs are nice.” 





“IT know what dogs is; they has ’em to 
the county-house to keep us from running 
away; you pisen "em when you gits a 
chance.” 


“But see how nice he is. Good Major! 
See how he likes me.” 

“Anybody kin do that,” said ’Miramis, 
contemptuously. “She's a-calling me. 
Knives, I s’pose, or—oh, my Gum!” And 
a recollection came over her that called 
into her face the expression of a donkey 
when about to root his fore-feet. 

“Now, you're going to tellastory. I 
see itin your eyes—no, you needn’t shut 
them, I see it all over yourface. And after 
all I’ve told you about the wickedness”—— 

“T ain’t, ’nother,” said Semiramis, stol- 
idly. ‘“She’s going to say I knocked the 
handle off that there tooreen, and I never 
see no tooreen, and | didn’t know it had 
handles on it, and if I did may I be’”—— 

“Silence! Open your eyes and look at 
me. Now, why can’t you go right to Mrs. 
Sharpe, and say, ‘I broke the tureen, but 
I’m sorry, and I'll try’ "—— 

“I didn’t,” said the beetle. 

“Semiramis, what do you think will 
ever become of you?” 

“Oh, J know. They'll put me in hell 
fire when they git me dead. They'd put 
me in now, if they knowed how to git at 
it. ‘They send all the county-house folks 
there, I guess. Oh, my Gum, there she is 
again! I didn’t, ’nother!” 

*Can’t I help her at all?” sighed Nora, 
as the beetle shuffled away. “By the 
way, how many things I’ve failed in this 
winter! I wanted that Elias and I should 
take a course of reading; we made so 
many resolves about it; but he gets so 
sleepy in the evenings. And I meant to 
do great things in the school, but, some- 
how, I failed to interest the committee. 


And I meant to see more of poor Mrs. | 


Balker, but the horses always seem to be 
occupied. Oh, dear me! What, I de- 
sponding? I must be tired; ironing, I 
guess; and the shirts look as beautiful as 
if Huldah had done them herself. O 
*Lias, I'm so glad you're early! Sit down 
here, please. Do you know I was almost 
thinking I was tired? but it’s gone.” 

Elias received the look of loving welcome 
which it had already become his habit to 
expect, and without which he would un- 
consciously have felt chilled and gloomy, 
as if he had come in to warm himself, and 
found the fire out. But while he thus 
warmed his heart at her eyes, he failed to 
recognize in their light a tinge of some- 
thing unusual, as if, this time, they needed 
to get as well as give. 

‘Tired of what, | wonder? Been pull- 
ing that little needle in and out too fast, I 
reckon.” 

‘IT hardly know what, I’m sure. They 
all seem such trifles; and yet, if you'll 
believe me, I’ve’ hardly been off my feet 
since five o’clock this morning.” 

‘*Here’s a pretty farmer’s wife,” said 
Elias, cheerily. ‘*A little house like this, 
and three folks to help her keep it, not to 
speak of the boys!” 

‘Talking of boys,” said Nora, “I wish 
you'd speak to Cuco and the new man 
about coming in when the bell rings. 
They don’t seem to understand.” 

“Oh, I guess they do, when it suits. By 
the way, I shall have to take in another 
man or two next week. Your playtime’s 
about over, little farmeress.” ° 

“Good gracious! why didn’t you give 
me notice? And Huldah going away! We 
ought to have been looking for the girl.” 

“Girl?” said Elias. 

“The help, you know. How do we get 
them in the country? If I were in town, I 
should know.” 

“Oh, we won’t want a girl. They’re a 
nuisance to have round; don’t seem so 
much like home. Why, mother did with- 
out a girl all last summer; and now that 
she has you”—— 

‘Elias,’ said Nora, rising in her aston- 
ishment, *‘do you mean to say that you 
would be willing for me to undertake the 
drudgery necessary to provide for the 
family we shall have this summer?” 

‘“*Drudgery! willing!” repeated Elias in 
an injured tone, ‘“‘why, I don’t want you 
to do any more than most other women 
round here, and they don’t talk that way.” 

“Elias, there can be but one cause to 
justify such a life as you offer me, and that 
is poverty. We are not poor, and this is 
not the life I propose to lead.” 

Nora’s eyes flashed fire. Elias was sim- 
ply astounded. He had heard women 
scold, but never before had he heard one 
speak with simple, dignified self-assertion. 

“There must be something very wrong 
here,” he said, at length. ‘“*You seem to 
think I don’t know what is best for us.” 

‘“*How can you know what is best for 
me?” exclaimed Nora, amazed as well as 
indignant. You see, the poor thing had 
actually reached the age of nineteen with- 
out hearing that lesson which most women 
learn so early, viz., that there can be but 
one will and one judgment in a family; 
and now it was thrust upon her so sudden- 
ly, her unaccustomed mind rejected the 
doctrine. 





‘She can’t really mean to dispute my au- 
thority,” thought Elias; ‘but it isn’t best 
to push her too far till she understands. 
My dear,” he said, quite mildly, “suppose 
we think awhile before we say too much 
on either side. We surely don’t want to 
fall into a serious quarrel.” 

‘*Heaven forbid!” cried the young wife, 
aghast; and, looking at her husband, she 
read in his eyes a reflection of her own ap- 
prehension. The safe earth seemed to have 
broken into a sudden abyss at their feet. 
They stood a moment in terror, then fled 
for safety into each other’s arms. 

“Oh, what a blessed thing it is that we 
truly love each other!” said Nora, swal- 
lowing asob. “If not, how we should fly 
asunder at such a difference as this!” 

“But you do love me?” said Elias, affec- 
tionately ; ‘and you didn’t mean what you 
said, after all, did you?” 

**! can’t talk of it now,” and Nora shud- 
dered to find that even in the overflowing 
reaction of her love, his first words revived 
her anger. ‘*To-night, after the light is 
out; after I've said my prayers.” And so 
they left it. 

**Poor little thing, she has so much to 
learn!” thought Elias, as he composed 
himself to rest. ‘She really talked as if I 
were not a good husband—I, who have 
never yet given her one sharp word! 
‘Drudgery,’ she says; ‘Not the life I pro- 
pose to lead.’ I wonder what my father 
would have said to mother if she had talked 
like that? Of course, she can’t have just 
her own way in this life. Women don’t 
expect it. Perhaps that’s the reason why 
they try harder than men to be religious, 
that they may get it in the next. But she’s 
so odd—I can’t make things different from 
what they are—I would if I could—con- 
sistently—at least, I’—— 

**Can it be,” thought Nora, keeping her 
head by force upon her pillow, ‘‘can it be 
that I so nearly quarrelled with my hus- 
band? Oh, it frightens me to think how 
angry I was; but now I must think it over 
quietly. Was I 1ight to blaze up as I did? 
Oh, no, no! But is it my duty to fulfil his 
ideas (they are not even his own ideas, 
they are simply traditional), and accept this 
life of mere drudgery as my proper exist- 
ence? If it were needful, how gladly 
would I work to the death for him; but 
now? No, that surely cannot be my duty. 
The Creator has given me another stand- 
ard, and I must strive to live up to it, even 
to resisting the husband I love. I mnst re- 
sist, but not in weak anger. If I only had 
more strength! O heavenly Father! O 
my father at home! Now for it. Elias, 
my husband!” But Elias was asleep. 

I must confess that my young friend’s 
mood was not quite so high next morning ; 
however, she followed up her determina- 
tion. 

‘Elias,’ she began, ‘tI have been think- 
ing seriously of our difference yesterday.” 

*“*T knew she would come to see it right,” 
said Elias, complacently. 

‘And first, I want you to forgive me for | 
being angry.” 

**She’s always such a good little wife 
when she comes’to think.” 

**And next, I want to say that it would 
be wrong in me to give myself up so en- 
tirely to housework as to neglect all my 
other duties; and if you don’t feel that 
you can afford to hire help in the house, 
you must remember that I have some 
means of my own, and that I can amply 
afford it.” 

“f never heard anything so queer in all 
my life,”’ said the truly bewildered farmer. 

‘‘And now the only question is how to 
get it.” 

“Oh, if you really don’t know how to 
manage without, I know how to get it,” 
said Elias, almost sulkily. 

( To be continued.) 
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VALUE OF WOMEN VOTERS. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Women would make better voters than 
men in the following respects : 

1. They are more religious. They feel 
the need of the supporting influence of re- 
ligion more than men. In our churches 
are probably twice as many women as 
men. This religious instinct would make 
them good voters. A woman who believes 
in the Almighty, in life hereafter, and in 
her personal responsibility to her Creator, 
would probably vote more conscientious- 
ly than one who fancies that he is merely 
an intelligent animal, and that the death 
of his body will be the end of his life. 

2. Women are weaker than men, and 
therefore feel a greater need of a good 
government which will thoroughly pro- 
tect them. A man, conscious of his 
strength, thinks that he can take care of 
himself, and does not feel any great need 
for the protection of government. 

3. The maternal instinct would tend to 
make women good voters. A man does 
not carry in his body a child for nine long 
months, he does not bear that child into 
the world with intense suffering and at the 
risk of his life. He does not nourish it 
with the milk of his bosom, and hence can- 
not conceive of a mother’s love. The right 


given to a man to take a woman's child 
away from her is an outrage against the 
laws of nature and of nature's God. If 
women were allowed to vote, this maternal 
instinct would cause them to put an énd to 
many evils. If they could vote, how long 
would bar-rooms, gambling hells, indecent 
theatres, and other vice-producing estab- 
lishments continue to exist? 

4. Women are cleaner, more orderly, 
more delicate and refined in their tastes 
than men. These qualities would make 
them good voters. Our cities, especially, 
would feel the effects of their benign influ- 
ence. They would be kept cleaner and 
healthier, and, in the course of time, would 
become much more beautiful. 

Philadelphia, Pa. W. H. Benson. 


—_—————_ oo —__ --- 
ROMANOE OF A FIR PILLOW, 


He was a bright, handsome young fel- 
low of perhaps five and twenty, while I, a 
demure spinster, well into the fifties, looked 
quite old enough to be his mother. 

So the gossipseat the little summer hotel 
where we were boarding could really find 
nothing to say, though we often had long 
talks together, this young Jack ‘Turner 
and myself, when we happened to meet in 
the parlor or out on the piazzas. 

The special craze among our young lady 
boarders, just then, was the making of all 
sorts of pretty pillows, which they filled 
with pine needles or buds of the fragrant 
balsam-fir, and embroidered with various 
appropriate mottoes, such as, ‘Dream of 
the woods,” “The pines shall whisper 
peace,” **Give me of your balm, O fir-tree,” 
etc., etc. And, as the picking of these pine- 
needles and pitchy fir-tips was rather disa- 
greable work for dainty white fingers, it 
was quite the fashion for all the chivalric 
young men in the house to volunteer their 
services in this initiatory part of the work. 
Moreover, there was not a little rivalry 
among them as to who could find the most 
fragrant trees, a species of the balsam-fir 
denominated ‘‘strawberry” being the rarest 
and most in demand. 

I was, therefore, not at all surprised 
when this new acquaintance of mine, hav- 
ing found out my botanic proclivities, 
came to me one bright morning with an 
immense tow bag slung across his shoul- 
ders, and announced his intention of 
picking fir in some remote woods on the 
other side of the mountain. Would I go 
with him and show him the right kind of 
tree? He had brought back a whole bag- 
ful of worthless stuff the day before, and 
all because he couldn’t tell a spruce tree 
from a fir. 

How could I resist such a pathetic ap- 
peal—especially when he could show me 
in this particular piece of woods a rare and 
beautiful species of orchid that I had long 
been trying to find? 

No! I couldn't refuse. So Jack with 
his bag, and I with my basket, started off in 
high spirits that glorious summer morn- 
ing. It was one of those rare days in early 
July when a cool breath from the moun- 
tains tempered the midsummer heat, and 
gave me an exhilarating sense of what 
Longfellow calls ; 

——“the electric thrill, the touch 

Of life that seems almost too much.” 

The three-miles walk around the moun- 
tain seemed as nothing, and we soon 
reached our destination, the broad, dark 
belt of woodland that enclosed, like a vel- 
vet girdle, the picturesque little lake at the 
foot of the highest peak. Jack had proved 
himself a most entertaining companion all 
the-way. He reminded me of a dear young 
nephew I had lost, and, although a week 
before we had been total strangers, [ was 
glad to notice that he seemed to regard me 
already as an old and tried friend. Upon 


one subject, however, he was very reticent. 


When I had found for him a clump of the 
genuine “strawberry” trees, and jokingly 
asked him for which of our pretty young 
ladies he was going to pick the fir, he 
looked up quickly, and then, with a eon- 
fused look on his frank countenance, said: 

“Oh, it is for no one here; it is for some 
one miles and miles away. And do you 
think,” he added, with an abstracted air 
quite foreign to his usual manner, ‘‘that it 
is really a cure for consumption?” 

‘Hardly a cure,” I answered, “although 
I’ve known it to give relfef in many cases 
of confirmed lung trouble.” 

The young man sighed heavily. ‘‘Well,” 
he replied, after a long silence, ‘‘I am de- 
termined to try everything for her.” 

Of course my sympathies were imme- 
diately aroused. I began at once to pict- 
ure to myself the pale young girl in her 
far-off home, fading away day by day, like 
some frail, sweet flower. 

‘*Has she been ill a long time?” I ven- 
tured at last to inquire. 

‘For more than a year,” he answered, 
briefly, and then quickly turned the con- 
versation upon some other subject. Still, 
I could not help noticing a heavy burden 
evidently lay upon his mind, that, try as 
hard as he might, he could not entirely 
shake off. 





thetic, or have more than the ordinary 
amount of curiosity usually attributed to 
womankind, but all the way home I kept 
thinking of Jack's little sweetheart, ‘‘so 
many miles away,” and wished he would 
tell me something more about her. 

It was the evening of that same day, | 
remember, that he came to me in the par- 
lor, and drawing me into a quiet corner, 
said he wanted to ask my advice upon a 
very important subject. 

Did I think it would be possible for him 
to make up the fir pillow all himself? He 
used to hem the sails of his toy boats when 
a little shaver, and served a good appren- 
ticeship in sewing on buttons when a col- 
lege boy, and thought he could still man. 
age a needle pretty well, if I would only 
have the patience to show him. : 

Of course, with a woman's inconse- 
quence, I immediately offered to do the 
whole thing for him. But no! he thanked 
me just the same, he said, but would real- 
ly prefer to do it himself. 

Now, in spite of my mature years, I still 
have stored away in my nature a deal of 
romance, and this fancy of the young man 
touched a sympathetic chord. Of course, 
it would give an added value to the pretty 
gift if it was all his own work, and who 
could tell what psychological power, what 
wonderful “mind cure,” might not be ef- 
fected when the little invalid pressed to 
her lips the magic pillow her lover’s hands 
had made. 

As to the material and color, I really 
wished that I knew the young girl’s pref- 
erences, and when Jack suggested a plain 
gray serge, as *‘sure to wear well,” I won- 
dered not a little that a young man with 
so much delicacy of feeling should, at the 
same time, be so intensely practical. 1 had 
already decided in my own mind that the 
pillow should be of some delicate shade of 
blue pongee, decorated in one corner with 
alsatian bows of pale pink satin. However, 
I yielded the point with as good a grace as 
I could, mildly suggesting that a border 
of yak lace, of the same color as the serge, 
would give a pretty finish. 

“But wouldn’t it tear easily?” asked 
Jack. 

“Oh, yes, if it were handled roughly,” I 
replied; ‘“‘but on a pillow like this would 
wear for years.” 

“On the whole, I think I'd like it better 
without any such filigree work—simple 
things are the best,’’ returned my some- 
what discouraged pupil, ‘as for the fifth 
time he picked out some unruly stitches 
that I plainly told him would spoil the 
looks of the whole pillow. 

Well, in due course of time it was fin- 
ished; that is, the plain serge cover was 
firmly stitched together, and then how I 
longed to embroider upon it some lovely 
bit of sentiment about the murmuring 
pines and the balmy fir-trees! But, of 
course, all that was out of the question. 
Jack had evidently no idea of doing any- 
thing further himself in the way of needle- 
work, yet was as anxious as ever to have 
the whole pillow made by his own hands. 
On the whole, he was a very patient and 
persevering pupil for an active young fel- 
low so devoted to tennis and base ball, and 
I often used to wonder what tender, loving 
thoughts he was working into those great. 
clumsy seams, when I saw that peculiar 
far-oft look come into his beautiful brown 
eyes. 

There was only one thing that troubled 
me. In spite of the persistency with 
which Jack had worked day after day 
upon the pillow, and in spite of the numer- 
ous letters that came to him addressed in 
a delicate feminine hand, I couldn’t help 
noticing, as did all the other boarders in 
our little hotel, that the young man was 
paying marked attentions to a pretty 
young girl that had lately joined our 
party. She had fascinated us all, this 
winsome Muriel Fales, with her sweet 
face and her charming manners, and I 
couldn’t wonder that Jack had not been 
able to resist the spell; but then, did I not 
know his secret, and were not all my sym- 
pathies with the frail little creature for 
whom the fir pillow was designed? How 
could a young man be so fickle? Was the 
old proverb, “Out of sight, out of mind,” 
to prove true again in his case? I confess 
I was beginning to be much disappointed 
in Jack. 

“I'll let you kuow if the fir pillow really 
does her any good,” he said to me in a 
light, flippant way that quite vexed me as 
he bade us good-by a few days later. A 
telegram had come to him from the distant 
city, and although I knew we would all 
miss the bright young fellow, I was heart- 
ily glad of anything that would take him 
away from beautiful Muriel Fales. Not 
that I had aught against her; on the con- 
trary, I was charmed with her myself, for 
she was no coquette, but a sincere, gentle. 
noble-hearted young girl. Still, I couldn’t 
help seeing that matters were beginning 
to take a serious turn with her, as well as 
with Jack, and I thought it was high time 
that such scandalous proceedings should 
come to anend. Indeed, I had half a mind 
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rious pillow, only that I had promised Jack 
eternal secrecy in regard to it. Now, 
though 1 am an old maid, and supposed to 
have all an ‘old maid’s proclivities for med- 
dling with other people's concerns, it is not 
often that I become so greatly interested in 
people that [ meet in this random way at 
a quiet summer resort. 

But Muriel and Jack and the little con- 
sumptive maiden had somehow crept, each 
one of them, into my foolish old heart, 
and I felt strangely responsible for the 
future happiness of them all. Moreover, 
Muriel’s mother had placed her under my 
charge for the remainder of the summer— 
we were to talk French together prepars- 
tory to her European trip in the fall—and 


-when the frank young girl, knowing my 


interest in Jack, began to show me the let- 
ters that came to her on his return to the 
city, the burden weighed upon me all the 
more heavily. Each letter, as I could see, 
grew more and more lover-like, till at last 
Muriel ceased to show them to me, but 
would read me short sentences here and 
there with a charming, blushing hesitancy 
that I could not fail to interpret. 

One day, however, there came to me, as 
well as to Muriel, a letter from Jack, and 
as it will explain to you the whole situa- 
tion, especially the romance of the pillow, 
far better than my garrulous talk could 
do, I am going to give it to you in full: 


My Dear Miss Hardacre,—I promised to 
let you kuow if the fir pillow you so kind- 
ly helped me make for my poof Angora 
pussy really did her any good. My moth- 
er’s letters about her quite worried me 
while | was with you at the mountains, 
for she is of arare breed, and is a great 
pet with us al:. ‘The doctors told us that 
her sickness was a vase of confirmed con- 
sumptjon, but since sleeping on the fir pil- 
low her cough has grown less frequent, 
and her appetite is decidedly better. I 
think she fully appreciates, too, the deli- 
cate ‘strawberry’ fragrance we took that 
long, pleasant walk around the mountain 
to secure. If she recovers, as I now feel 
almost sure she will, I hope to have the 
pleasure of presenting her to you—the 
kind benefactor to whose infinite patience 
and forbearance she owes the Day. fir 
pillow upon which she is soundly sleep- 
a the present writing. 

ne word more before I close. Con- 
gratulate me, dear Miss Hardacre, upon 
having won, for my own, the dearest, 
sweetest little woman in all the wide 
world. Muriel will tell you ail about it. 
Ecstatically yours, 
—Harper’s Bazar. JACK TURNER. 


~~ o-—- 


IRISH GIRLS AND BEES. 


A correspondent of the New York Times, 
travelling in Ireland, writes: 


Near Clogheen we overtake two country 
lasses jogging along on a home-made cart 
behind a rusty nag. As we 1 we 
see that they are enveloped in a perfect 
swarm of horse flies, and, since insects are 
as rare in Ireland as rooks are plenty, we 
marvel tly. ‘They are bees!” ex- 
claims the lively professor of languages 
from Columbia College, who is visiting 
the home of ancestors many generations 
remote. And so they are; placidly, and 
with a joyful laugh for the joyful tourists, 
the peasant girls continue their journey, 
with bees on all sides of them. 

Now one seems about to settle on the rus- 
set coils of hair of this girl, and there are 
two walking about the big cloth cloak of 
that. As we pass, the mystery resolves it- 
self. They are not witches, nor, like Melu- 
sinein the fairy tale, do they end in mermaid 
extremities; but under the board which 
serves them for seat are two bee-hives, 
which these stalwart virgins are taking to 
the small fair at Clogheen. While we bait 
in that little place they come up, the hives 
are unceremoniously unhitched from under 
the seat, so that buyers can examine them ; 
a number of purchasers and idlers gather 
about, and one, who means business or 
has a sweet tooth, calmly raises a hive, 
takes a dab of honey out with his forefin- 
ger, and tastes of the stores. 

I remember that Giraldus de Barry said 
that there were no bees in Ireland, and 
thereby aroused unguenchable fury in 
patriotic Irish breasts for centuries, until 
a learned Irishman crammed that and 
many more innocent lies down his throat 
in the fiercest, most indignant Latin prose. 
If there were none in the twelfth century, 
the present age has repaired the omission, 
and also taught the angry bee passions 
not torise. Opinions were divided whether 
or not the insects were of a stingless vari- 
ety, or, if _—- with stings, whether 

1) 








the smell peat, which is inseparable 
from Irish ants, had the effect of dis- 
couraging the use of their natural weapons, 


even when jolted for hours in a springless 
cart. One thing was agreed upon, that 
the soothering Mikes of Clogheen would 
not bother those girls with any rustic at- 
tentions while they were able to let loose 


bs too familiar admirers their bees of 


- ~~. 
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HEROINES. 

How many thousands of heroines there 
must have been, how many thousands 
there may be now, of whom we shall never 
know! But still they are there. They 
8ow in secret the seed of which we pluck 
the flower and eat the fruit, and know not 





that we pass the sower daily in the street ; 7 


Perhaps some humble, ill-dressed woman 
earning painfully her own smal! subsist- 


ence... . But why go on, save to com- 


memorate one more form of heroism—the 
commonest, and yet the least remembered 
of all, namely, the heroism of the average 
Mother! Ah! when I think of that last 





. broad fact, I gather hope again for poor 


humanity; and this dark world looks 
bright, this diseased world looks whole- 
some to me once more—because, whatever 
else it is or is not full of, it is at least full 
of mothers.— Charles Kingsley. 


™ 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HELP ONE ANOTHER. 


“Help one another,’’ the snowflakes said, 
As they cuddled down in their fleecy bed ; 
“One of us here would not be felt, 

One of us here would quickly melt; 

But I'll help you, and you help me, 

And then what a big white drift we'll see!” 





“Help one another,” the maple spray 

Said to its fellow leaves one day; 

‘The sun would wither me here alone, 

Long enough ere the day is gone ; 

But I'll help you, and you'll help me, 

And then what a splendid shade there'll be!” 


“Help one another,” the dewdrop cried, 
Seeing another drop close to its side; 

“This warm south breeze would dry me away, 
And I should be gone ere noon to-day ; 

But I'll help you, and you help me, 

And we'll make a brook and run to the sea.” 


“Help one another,” a grain of sand 

Said to another grain just at hand; 

“The wind may carry me over the sea, 

And then, O what will become of me?’ 

But come, my brother, give me your hand; 
We'll build a mountain, and there we'll stand.” 


And so the snowflakes grew to drifts, 
The grains of sand to mountains, 
The leaves became a pleasant shade, 
And dewdrops fed the fountains. 
—Parish Visitor. 
OO 
THAT DONKEY. 


At my friend Mrs. Brown’s there is a 
household of boys and girls. ‘The young- 
est two are twins, about four years old. 
‘They have an elder brother, Tom. 

One day last autumn, Tom was standing 
at the gate, when an emigrant-wagon 
came in sight; and lagging on behind it 
was a big boy with a donkey. Such a 
wretched-looking beast as he was! So 
thin and so shaky! It seemed as if he 
could not move a step farther. 

The more the boy whipped him, the 
more he kept still. At last, turning to 
Tom Brown, the big boy said: ‘Look 
here, fellow, you may have this fine, brisk 
donkey for fifty cents. You'll never have 
another such bargain offered you.” 

The idea of getting a live donkey for 
fifty cents was almost too much for Tom. 
‘*Wait a minute,” he cried, and then, rush- 
ing into the house, exclaimed, **O mother, 
give me fifty cents, and ask no questions. 
O mother, do! [ can’t tell you what it is 
for, but do give it to me quick!” 

Mrs. Brown handed him the money; but 
as he ran off with it, she followed to see 
what was going on. At the gate, she saw 
the donkey, and the big boy panting with 
the effort of beating him, and learned that 
Tom wanted the money to buy the poor 
beast. 

Mrs. Brown interposed. ‘It will never 
do, Tom,” said she. “That donkey is 
nothing but skin and bone and bruises. 
He will die before morning, and then you 
will have a dead donkey on your hands. 
Give me back the money.” 

Sadly, Tom gave it back, though his lip 
quivered and a tear came to his eye; for 
he felt great pity for the poor beaten beast. 
‘Turning to the big boy, he said: ‘*You see 
I must give it up. My mother has taken 
back the money.” 

The big boy scratched his head a mo- 
ment, as if in doubt. ‘Then he made an- 
other effort to urge on the donkey, but it 
was in vain; and he said: ‘*Look here, fel- 
low, I’m bound to have a trade of some 
sort. Just look at that beast! Is it speed 
you want? Look at those legs! Is it 
beauty you want? Look at those ribs! 
Fellow, do you own such a thing as a jack- 
knife?” 

‘*Yes, a first-rate one; here it is,”’ said 
Tom. 

‘*Well, I’ll not be hard on you,” said the 
big boy; ‘‘you may have the donkey for 
the jack-knife.”’ 

Quick as a flash, Tom handed him the 
jack-knife; and the big boy placed the 
rope that held the donkey in his hands. 

Mrs. Brown looked from her window; 
and there, to her dismay, was the poor 
donkey limping into the yard, followed by 
a troop of shouting boys. He had been 
beaten so badly that I think he must have 
been very glad of the change of masters. 

“Oh, what an addition to the family!” 
thought Mrs. Brown. But she was an in- 
dulgent mother, and so made the best of 
it. 

The poor beast was well housed and fed, 
and rubbed down. In two months he had 
grown fat, and had improved greatly in 
his looks ; while he was so gentle and good 
that it was a pleasure to see him. 

One day, last month, the twins took 
turns in riding him; and Tom had never 
to use the whip to make him go. Some- 
times, a boy would get on his back, while 
the donkey drew one of the children on a 
sled. 

He is now a very useful donkey. He 
evidently thinks he did a very bright thing 


in refusing to go by Mrs. Brown’s gate. 
He has fallen into good and tender hands, 
and the boys and girls all have a deal of 
fun out of him. It costs but a trifle to 
feed him; and Ned, as they call him, is 
now the happiest donkey west of the Mis- 
sissippi. He seems to regard each one of 
the children as his dear friend. See how 
love wins love.— Dumb Animals. 


++ 


HUMOROUS. 


A bright little girl who was putting her 
doll to bed was asked why she covered up 
the doll so varefully under the shawl. “Is 
it to keep the light out?” ‘‘No,” she an- 
swered, ‘to keep the darkness in.” 


A country rector complained to Dr 
Routh that he had received only five 
pounds for preaching a sermon at Oxford. 
“Five pounds!” ejaculated the doctor. 
**Why, I would not have preached that ser- 
mon for fifty!” 


He was a persistent little boy who told 
his mother, who thought he was too young 
to wear trousers, that **he would be will- 
ing to go without pockets if he could only 
wear something that had legs.”—New York 
Graphic. 


The following anecdote is told of the 
celebrated surgeon, Mr. Abernethy: One 
day, during an examination of a class of 
students, he asked one of them what he 
would do in the case of a man being blown 
up by gunpowder. ‘I should wait till he 
came down again,” was the cool reply. 
True,” rejoined Abernethy. ‘*And sup- 
pose I should kick you for your imperti- 
nent reply, what muscles should [ put in 
motion?” ‘The flexors and extensors of 
my right arm,” said the student. 


Mrs. Fremont, in her sketch of the life 
of her father, Senator Benton, tells the 
following of the French bishop at St. 
Louis, at the time of the purchase of Louis- 
iana: “It was a point of honor among the 
older French not to learn English; but the 
bishop needed to acquire fluent English 
for all uses, and for use from the pulpit 
especially. To force himself into famil- 
iar practice, the bishop secluded himself 
for a while with the family of an American 
farmer, where he would hear no French. 
Soon, he had gained enough to announce 
a sermon in English. My father was pres- 
ent; and his feelings can be imagined, 
when the polished, refined bishop said: 
‘My friends, ’'m right down glad to see 
such a smart chance of folks here to- 
day.’” 
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Beware | of Scrofula 


Scrofula is probably more general than any 
other disease. It is insidious in character, 
and manifests itself in running sores, pustular 
eruptions, boils, swellings, enlarged joints, 
abscesses, sore eyes, etc. Hood’sSarsaparilla 
expels all trace of scrofula from the blood, 
leaving it pure, enriched, and healthy. 

“T was severely afflicted with scrofula, and 
over a year had two running sores on my neck. 
Took five bottles Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and am 
cured.” C. E. Lovesoy, Lowell, Mass. 

C. A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., had scrofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured him, 


Salt Rheum 


Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused 
byimpure blood. It is readily cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyria, O., suffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by 
handling tobacco. At times his hands would 
crack open and bleed. He tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally took Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: “ Iam entirely well.” 

“My son had salt rheum on his hands and - 
on the calves of his legs. He took Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely cured.” J. B. 
Stanton, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from ice, having 
had placed In his hands by an Rast India Mie 
way = d fe re of a simple —e remedy 

or and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive, and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
por Meee desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
neming this paper, W. A. Noves, 149 Pover’s 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





SHORTHAND FOR WOMEN. 


ELIAS LONGLEY, a retired Phonographic Re- 
porter of Cincinnati, gives special attention to pre- 
paring ladies for filling Shorthand and Type-writer 
positions. It can be done as thoroughly and as 





spesehy by letter as by personal instruction. 
eferences : Editors of Woman's Journal and Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. Address, 
ELIAS LONCLEY, 
Cincinnati, O., or Los Angeles, Cal. 





BLACKING 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing, racking. or hardening the leather. Each 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


bY GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


ress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty, 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
a” _& Hamilton Place. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 












Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. , 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 

hford. 


The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Su: Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 


The F Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bosditeh. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke : 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 
der hundred, postpaid, by mail 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Bcston,. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. y 
SARAH A. COLBY. 








ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - = 12—4 P.M. 


—— —— 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.......+++eseeeeee $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in AdVaNnce........ceccceseccessees 225 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+.s+++++- 


Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once 
Graduation Fee...cccccccccccce cocccccccccce 
For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUOY W. TUOK, 
ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDIOAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 

Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “‘Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her petents how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, can be o tained 
at her office, 48 Boylston St., as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 








“HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 





,,tlome and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Pb.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in 8 
tember and continues a weeks. Thoroug 
n every department of 
medicine. Clivical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
geevetary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N, 
Throop 8t., Chicago, 111. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S. MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecwres, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sto- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information epnly to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dzan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 














For the Relief and Cure o 


KCEN 4 cS Liver Complaints, Bilious 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVE Piles. Any lady can take these, 
Pl LLS as they are not much larger than 
BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 
NERVE TONIC and 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston 
fle FACTS 
FIVE 
REGARDING 
MODERN MARVEL. 
CURES 2 marc eae 
Fetier, Peoriasis, BairHheum, Blotshes, Suffustons, 


WINE OF COCA XE®V® TONIC ana 
Cactus Balm 
feito D , Sallowness, Prick! 












25 Cents a Box. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
THE 

Moth, ‘Freckles, ‘Tan Sunburn, L— 

tch, Bites of insects, Chaps, Gold Sores, etc. 
CURES Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Neuralgia 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 


CURES fottmmations as with s magic touch. 


ARRESTS fatahs. Sov" st toms 


RESTORES wow fiat on’ Bala Pisces 
UNSURPASSED i: Whoiesone, “Pure and 


Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS {3 *:.c7P*inat 


many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FAGTS, fiestion to te sac- 


isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 
Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 449 Washington St., Boston, 


6 as a Toilet Requisite 

CACTUS BALM, and Dressing for the 
Hair, is eminently delighttul and wholesome, and 
of especial benefit in relieving H he and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains. This I say from person- 
al eupertonss. Concerning its other virtues, my 
friends and acquaintances who have used the 
Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise 

SUSAN C. VOGL, ( Woman's Journal). 


CONSUMPTION. 
iii ie id 











Of ences of the worst kind and of long 6 

ve cured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its 

UADLE THELTISE ow this dleease oan sudtrer. reek 
on '. 

press & P. O. address. DE. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 


FREE. 


By enclosing a two-cent stamp, a 28-page 
illustrated pamphlet on Diseases of Women, 
including valuable receipts. P 

DR. CARNES, 41 Chester Park, Boston. 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


(Continued from Second Page.) 
TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


In the Meionaon, on Tuesday, Jan. 26, 
morning, afternoon, and evening, the 
Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
was concluded. The attendance was large 
at all three of the sessions, considering 
the weather. Hon. Wm. I. Bowditch pre- 
sided. ‘The principal business before the 
meeting in the morning was the reading 
of the reports of the officers and from a 
number of the suffrage leagues. After in- 
troductory remarks, committees on finance 
and business were appointed, and Mrs. 
Lucy Stone presented the annual report of 
the Association. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, always active, has for the year 
1886 added much tw its work and to its re- 
sources. 

The regular monthly meetings of the 
Executive Committee have been held as 
usual on the first Friday of each month. 
Two agents, Rev. Annie H. Shaw and Miss 
Cora Scott Pond, have been in the field. 
Miss Pond all the time, and Miss Shaw 
about six months, at intervals. In con- 
nection with them many lectures and con- 
ventions have been held, and clubs and 
leagues have been organized and aided, as 
will be reported later. Petitions for muni- 
cipal suftrdge have been circulated; also 
petitions for changes in the laws as they 
concern women, and for an amendment to 
the State Constitution so that the word 
‘tmale” as a limitation to the right to vote 
may be removed. 

The petitioners were granted a hearing 
Jan. 28, 1886. It was very interesting and 
successful. As usual, the Green Room was 
packed. A letter was read from Judge Ab- 
bott heartily approving of municipal suf- 
frage for women. A postponement of the 
remonstrants’ hearing was asked on the 

rround that their lawyer had gone to 
ie York. This drew out the fact that 
not a single remonstrance had been sent in 
to the Legislature that year. The com- 
mittee declined to postpone the hearing. 

The same evening, Jan. 28, a sociable 
was held. Friends from West Newton 
gave a comical and delightful little dra- 
matic entertainment. 

The vote on the. municipal suffrage bill 
was taken in the House, April 14, with 77 
yeas and 132 nays, including pairs. 

On March 18, Mr. sidney Dickenson gave, 
as a benefit, a beautifully illustrated lec- 
ture on ‘Ihe Art ‘Treasures of the Czar.” 
This took the place of the March sociable. 

On May 20, before the Massachusetts 
Senate, the Mora] Education Society, the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and the W. C. T. U. were heard in 
regard to better protection of girls, and 
the necessity of raising the age of consent. 

On May 26, the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
united with the New England W. 5S. A. in 
the usual yearly festival, always a ple&s- 
ant and lively occasion. 

Summer conventions were held in Nan- 
tucket and Cottage City, also several par- 
lor meetings at hotels at seaside resorts, 
which proved valuable instrumentalities. 

On July first it was decided to hold a 
Suffrage Bazaar, with Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more for president, and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe as editor of the Bazaar Journal. A 
great success followed, of which you will 
hear later. Ten county conventions were 
held fm the fall. 

The Association has published new leaf- 
lets or tracts. ‘*The Forgotten Woman in 
Massachusetts,” by Wm. I. Bowditch, has 
proved so valuable that it was put in every 
library of the State which had a reading- 
room, together with the other pamphlet of 
Mr. Bowditech—*Taxation of Women in 
Massachusetts.” A leaflet of this year is by 
Prof. W. H. Carruth, of Kansas University. 
‘This is just now on the press. 

October 6 was held the last Suffrage So- 
ciable. The work for the Bazaar so occu- 
pied thoughts and hands that there seemed 
no time for sociables. But they are to be 
continued. Miss Pond is engaged for the 
rest of the year, and Miss Shaw for a part 
of her time. The year has been one of un- 
usual success. The increased number of 
new, active helpers is a great encourage- 
ment and support. ‘The pecuniary results 
have been greater than for many years, 
and the work should be multiplied many 
fold, that the day may be hastened when 
Massachusetts women shall not be the po- 
litical peers of felons in the State prisona, 
as they now are. 


Miss Cora Scott Pond, in her report, 
stated that during the year she had visited 
seventy-five towns and held ninety-three 
sessions. ‘The total expenses, including 
halls, churches, etc., were $2,457.26, and 
the receipts were $1,294.20, necessitating 
the taking of $1,163.06 from the contin- 
gent fund, and Miss Pond expressed a 
hope that $10,000 would be raised in the 
coming year. Her reporf will appear next 
week. 

The report of the treasurer, Mrs. Har- 
riet Sewall, was read, and will appear next 
week. 

Senator Elijah A. Morse, of Canton, 
made a short address. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney spoke briefly. 

Interesting reports were made by the 
woman suffrage leagues of Westboro’, 
North Abington, Leominster, Worcester, 
Natick, Weymouth, Needham, Belmont, 


__ Quincey, Campello, South Hanson, East 


Boston Nantucket, South Boston, Lynn, 
Newton, and Natick, which l appear 
next week. 
The meeting adjourned at 12.30 o'clock. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone presided. At 2.30 P. M. 
the business of hearing the reports of the 


leagues was continued. New Bedford, 
Malden, Melrose, Cambridge, and Somer- 
ville reports were presented. The com- 
mittee on business, by Henry B. Blackwell, 
reported resolutions printed on this page. 

All but one were adopted. On the res- 
olution stating the rank which women 
will hold, if still disfranchised, in the Cen- 
tennial Celebration of the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution of 1789, a lively dis- 
cussion took place, and it was referred 
back to the Business Committee. Lucy 
Stone and Lewis Ford spoke feelingly of 
the lives and work of Mrs. Abby Kelley 
Foster and Chancellor Eliot, and the res- 
olutions referring to these were unani- 
mously adopted by a rising vote. 

H. B. Blackwell spoke of the state of 
the movement, and strongly advised all 
suffragists to call upon their representa- 
tives during the coming week to ask their 
support for the municipal woman suffrage 


bill. 
TUESDAY EVENING SESSION. 


William I. Bowditch presided. Officers 
were elected, whose names appear on our 
first page. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone spoke as follows: 


THE PROGRESS OF THE CAUSE. 


Opponents of equal rights for women 
are accustomed to say, *“The cause has 
made no progress. It stands just where it 
did,” ete. On account of this reiterated 
statement, a brief review of the progress 
really made seems necessary, especially 
for the sake of those who do not remember 
the condition of women half a century 
ago. 

erirst, in regard to industrial gains. 
When the movement for equal rights for 
women began, there were few occupations 
open, to women, not more than half-a- 
dozen. All women were crowded into 
these few. Of course they were poorly 
paid. There were no women clerks in 
stores. Men sold pins and needles and 
shoe-strings. A woman would have been 
thought out of her sphere who should have 
asked to serve asaclerk. There were no 
women printers, no women teachers of 
well-paid winter schools. The summer 
terms were offered to women, often ata 
dollar a week and the teacher to “board 
around.” Poor sewing women were at the 
greatest disadvantage. An army of wom- 
en were compelled to sew because the 
range of occupations was so narrow. 
Women were driven to unloving and un- 
congenial marriages for the sake of a 
home. An old age of poverty and depend- 
ence, or the poor-house, stared every wom- 
an in the face who had to earn her own liv- 
ing. 

To-day, according to Carroll D. Wright, 
there are about two hundred occupations 
open to women. The plea of Margaret 
Fuller that they may be ‘‘sea captains, if 
they will,” isaccepted. In the wide range 
of industrial pursuits, from the command 
of her own steamboat, up and down the 
whole list, she may now enter almost any- 
where. Among clergymen, lawyers, and 
physicians, in increasing numbers women 
hold a good rank. 

Forty years ago the advocates of better 
work and wages for women were met with 
jeers and derision, as those who wished 
to take women out of their sphere. We 
pleaded in vain that whatever was fit to be 
done at all might with propriety be done 
by any one who could do it well; that the 
tools should belong to whoever could use 
them; that the existence of a power pre- 
supposed the right toits use, subject to the 
law of benevolence. But all the same, the 
opposing cry was kept up: ‘You are try- 
ing to take women out of their sphere.” 
[Perhaps it was as often called “spear” as 
‘‘sphere.”] The dread of reproach held 
back many women from taking their own 
part. Butthe hunger cry for bread and 
the appeals for justice brought about, at 
length, the great changes for the better 
which we find oo: 

No inch of all this was gained without 
the most stubborn opposition. As an in- 
stance, men printers formed unions, bind- 
ing themselves not to work for any man 
who would employ women to print. They 
turned upon women as non-union men are 
turned upon now. Medical schools would 
not admit women. Their students threw 
stones, and when women were admitted, 
mnatters were made as disagreeable as pos- 
sible for them. But the welcome of wom- 
en Le peers among women, their suc- 
cessful practice, and good incomes, prove 
the wisdom and need of them. 

It was the same with women ministers. 
They were not welcome even among those 
who held that the world must be saved 
from a fiery hell. They could not be or- 
dained; by most sects they cannot now 
be; but all the same they occupy many 
pulpits, and the world is slowly learning 
the need of the ministry of women. Every- 
where was opposition to women lawyers. 
Even Massachusetts had to find whether a 
woman was a ‘‘person” before she could 
secure her right to be a lawyer. That 


condensation of laws aflecting woman ever 
compiled. All the same, women are in 
that profession, and infall the professions. 

Second, the opportunities for women’s 
education are greatly increased. Only 
one college (Oberlin) admitted women on 
the same terms as white men in 1832. The 
founder of that college made it part of the 
charter that ‘*the misjudged and neglected 
sex” should be on the same footing with 
men at Oberlin. ‘To-day, west of the Hud- 
son River, almost every college is open to 
women. Here we have Boston University 
and the Harvard Annex, its members free 
to compete for a prize with the ular 
students; Wesleyan and Bates and Colby 
and the University of Vermont are all open 
to women, while Wellesley and Vassar 
and Smith, and many other colleges for 
women, show the change from the thime 
when the district school was thought to be 


‘enough for a girl.” 





About 1837 came the first attempts of 


very woman has since published the best ’ 





women to speak in public. An 

could scarcely have produced a greater 
shock. The pulpit and the press poured 
their rebuke on the three Quaker women, 
the sisters Grimké and Abby Kelley, whose 
remarkable life has just closed, because 
j= = 4 remembered those in bonds as bound 
wi them. The Anti-Slavery Society 
divided on the question whether a woman, 
Abby Kelley, should serve on a committee. 
The clerical portion left the Association 
and founded a new organization with wom- 
en left out. Behold the change! Women 
welcomed on every platform! 

In 1840 a World’s Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion was held in London. Among other 
delegates were Lucretia Mott, Wendell 
Phillips, Mary Grew, Sarah Pugh, Abby 
Kimber, Elizabeth Neall, and Emily Wins-° 
low. ‘They were all women of great per- 
sonal worth and ability. But the World's 
Convention would not receive them, be- 
cause they were women. 

In 1853 there was a World's Temperance 
Convention in New York. Rev. Antoin- 
ette L. Brown, who was pastor of a church 
in South Butler, N. Y., was appointed a 
delegate. Her credentials were received. 
Miss Brown rose to thank the Convention, 
inasmuch as proclamation had been made 
ata previous meeting that women would 
not be received. ‘Thereupon pandemonium 
ensued. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, who was 
present, said: **Il have seen many tumultu- 
ous meetings in my day. But I think on 
no occasion have I seen anything more dis- 
graceful to our common humanity than 
when Miss Brown attempted to speak upon 
the platform of the World’s Temperance 
Convention in aid of the glorious cause 
which had brought that convention to- 
gether. It was an outbreak of passion, 
contempt, indignation, and every vile emo- 
tion of the soul, throwing into the shade 
almost everything coming from the vilest 
of the vile that I had ever seen. Venera- 
ble men, claiming t6 be holy men, the am- 
bassadors of Jesus, losing all self-respect, 
and transforming themselves into the most 
unmannerly and violent spirits, merely on 
account of the sex of the person who 
wished to address the assembly.” ‘The New 
York Tribune reported the Convention 
thus: **The first day, crowding a woman 
from the platform; second day, gagging 
her; third day, voting that she should stay 
gagged.” That was 1853. Behold now 
the temperance cause in the hands of wom- 
en. Frances Willard gathering the hearts 
of all friends of temperance in her hand as 
the great leader of the temperance cause! 

Third, when the movement for the equal 
rights of women began, married women 
had no legal existence. ‘They could not 
own a dollar of personal property, not even 
when they had earned it. They could no 
be guardians of their own children, could 
not make a will, could not make a contract, 
or carry on business and be legally enti- 
tled to the profit of it. They did not own 
their own clothes. They had no right to 
be buried in the family lot, and, like the 
town’s poor, were legally entitled only to 
‘*food and clothes and medicine,” with the 
use of a third of the husband’s real estate 
after his death. Now, one after another, 
many of these shameful disabilities have 
been removed. ‘There is scarcely a North- 
ern State that has not changed some of 
these laws for the better. But it often took 
years of petitioning to effect this. 

Fourth, the principle of the right of 
women to vote is conceded in the thirteen 
States where school suffrage exists. In 
Wyoming Territory women have had full 
suffrage for eighteen years, and in Wash- 
ington Territory for three years. 

Who can say, in view of these facts, that 
the demand for equal rights for women 
has accomplished nothing? That the cause 
stands just where it did at the beginning? 
Then there were few and poorly-paid oc- 
cupations. Now there are many and well- 
paid ones. Then the opportunities for edu- 
cation were meager. Now nine-tenths of 
all the colleges of the country are open to 
women, while the Girls‘ High, Normal, and 
Latin Schools are free to all. The laws 
which seem made for the torture of wives, 
mothers, and widows are vastly modified, 
and women are actual voters in thirteen’ 
States and two Territories. 

When it is remembered that women have 
the great disadvantage of being without 
votes, the gains are remarkable. Under 
the circumstances they are wonderful. 
The movement for women began without 
money and with few to aid it. Now, near- 
ly every Northern State has more or less 
organized societies for woman suffrage. 
State Legislatures have suffrage commit- 
tees, and each year some gain is made. 
The final result is sure. 


(Continued next week.) 
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RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 





The resolutions adopted by the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association at 
its seventeenth annual meeting, January 
26, were as follows: 


1. We congratulate the Suffragists of Massa- 
chusetts upon the increasing interest manifested 
throughout our State and nation in the move- 
ment for the equal rights of women, upon the 
growing number and activity of our local es, 
and upon the social and pecuni success 0 
our recent Bazaar, affording means for more an 
better work in the future. : 

2. Resolved, That we thank His Excellency, 
Governor Ames, for advocating woman e 
in bn Inaugural Message “as an act of 
justice.” 

3. Resolved, That since every interest of the 
town and city are the same to women as to men, 
and since women help su the Government 
by their taxes, therefore they should have votes 
in city and town affairs. 

4. Resolved, ‘That to abolish the poll-tax pre- 
réquisite for voting in the case of men, and at the 
same time to continue to deny suffrage to the 
many thousand women petitioners who are able 
and willing to pay a tax, would be contrary to 
consistency, justice, and the interest of good gov- 
ernment. 


5. Resolved, That we invite the co-operation 
of the friends of jo pron ty Ayes 
suffrage for 










municipal eae —— as a t 
a 3 Whereas more than 200,000 Massachusetts 
women are themselves by work out- 





terpose his 
9. Resolved, That in the death of Abby Kelley 
Sioueer Seskas te Dooiinioah che teach oat 
worker ew _w t out 
battle of free s and ie 
of America the 


to 

, wed, That in the death of Rey. Dr. 
William G. Eliot, the venerable Chancellor 
Washington University, the woman suffrage 
cause has lost one of its most steadfast and 
zealous defenders. Largely due to his efforts, 
ouppertes by noble Missouri women, St. Louis 
abolished its shameful system of licensed vice. 

ll. Resolved, That we extend our grateful 


sachusetts, New England, the West, and the 
Pacific slope, who gave a majority of their votes 
on the 25th inst. in favor of a Sixteenth Consti- 
tutional Amendment. 

12. Resolved, That we petition the Legislature 
to enact a law providing for the appointment of 
Police Matrons to be in attendance day and night 
in all police stations, to take charge of women 
under arrest. 


The following resolution was discussed 
and referred back to the Business Com- 
mittee: 


Resolved, That women, in the approaching 
Centennial Celebration of the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, will have rank in the pro- 
cession according to their political status; if not 
enfranchised, they will follow next behind the 
Negro and Indian, and go side by side with 
felons, fools and Chinamen. 


Officers for the coming year were elect- 
ed as follows: 
PRESIDENT, 
Witi1aM I, Bowpitcx. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS, 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, John G. Whittier, 
Ednah D. Cheney, Hon. George F. Hoar, Hon. 
er L. Dawes, Hon. John D. Long, Hon. 
Josiah G. Abbott, Hon. John E. Fitzgerald, Lucy 
E. Sewall, M. D., Judge Robert C. Pitman, Gen. 
John M. Corse, George A. Walton, Theodore D. 
Weld, Hon. William Claflin, Alanson W. Beard, 
—- Adin Thayer, Maria S. Porter, Hon. Sam- 
uel E. Sewall, Miss Cora Scott Pond, Rev. Annie 
H. Shaw, Mrs. C. B. Richmond, Hon. John Hop- 
kins, Mrs. Ralph Waldo Emerson, Seth Hunt, 
ad W. May, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Mrs. 
E. H. Church, Rev. Samuel May, Fred A. Claflin, 
Miss Louisa M. Alcott, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Richard P. Hallowell, Mrs. A. M. Diaz, Nathan- 
iel T. Allen, Hon. W. W. Crapo. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
TREASURER, 

Mrs. Harriet W. Sewall. 
RECORDING SECRETARY, 
Alice Stone Blackwell. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Chairman—Lucy Stone, Mary A. Livermore, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Judith W. Smith, 
Thomas J. Lothrop, Amanda M. panes, John 
L. Whiting, Mrs. Ida G. Candler, Kate C. Ireson, 
Adelaide A. Claflin, Joseph A. Howland, Mrs. 
E. N. L. Walton, Miss Eva Channing, Mary F. 
Eastman, Mrs. Ada C. Bowles, Mrs. 8. E. M. 
Kingsbury, Rev. Fielder Israel, Mrs. Ellie A. 
Hilt, Mrs, 8. C. Vogl, Mrs. Mary C. Ames. 


In addition to the above, the presidents 
of every Woman Suffrage League are, by 
the constitution of the Association, ex-officio 
members of a Corresponding Committee. 
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THE most stubborn cases of dyspepsia and 
sick headache yield to the regulating and toning 
Influences of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Try it. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, Jan. 
31, 3.30 P. M., Mr. Charles L. Fox, will speak on 
“Art thoughts on the struggle between the Literal 
and the Ideal.” 








Sunday Notice.—Jan., 303 P. M., at Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston Street, 
Miss Heloise E. Hersey will speak on “The Virtue 
of Reticence.” All women invited. 





Moral Education Association.—Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney will speak under the auspices of the Moral 
Education Association, at the vestry of the New 
South Free Church, corner of Tremont and Camden 
Streets (entrance on Camden 8t.), on Wednesday, 
Feb. 2, at 3 P.M. Public invited. 





Mrs. Lucy Stone will conduct the next ‘*Moth- 
ers’ ne at the Women’s Educational and 
eager nion, 74 Boylston Street, Feb. 1, at 
3 P. M. 





For half a century this country has been try- 
ing to invent collars and cuffs that would be an 
improvement on linen. It is accomplished at 
last. Zylonite collars and cuffs are superseding 
linen, because they are better and will last for 
months, and always look span clean. See ad- 
vertisement in another column. 





Mrs. 8. BE. M. wages , of Needham, has six 
three-pint bottles of piccalilli made without onions 
which are yet unsold. Any one desiring picealilli 
can leave or send the order to the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, 5 Park Street, Boston. 





Mr. George Willis Cooke will give six lectures 
on ‘‘Woman in Literature,” at the New England 
Women’s Club Rooms, 5 Park Street, Tuesday after- 
noons, at 3 o’clock : Jan. 25, “Learned Women of the 
Age of Elizabeth;” Feb. 1, ‘Lady M. W. Montagu 
and the First Literary Women ;” Feb. 8, “Dr. John- 

nm and the Blue Stockings ;” Feb. 15, ‘Walter Scott 
nd the Women Novelists; Feb. 22, ‘Harriet Mar- 
ineau and her Conte raries ;’’ March 1, “George 
Eliot and the Literary Women of To-day.” Tickets 
for sale at the bookstore of Cupples, Upham & Co., 
and at the Club Rooms; $2 for the Course; 50 cents 
single admission. . 








A Competent Seamstress desires work by the 
day or week. Will work in an asylum or any insti- 
tution, with permanent emplo t. Can do all 
kinds of repairing, finishing off dresses, etc. Best 
of references given. Address Miss BURNS, Woman’s 
Journal Office. 





Pure Teas.—All es of pure Teas supplied at 
short notice at moderate prices. Good Formosa 
at 60c. ¥ Ib, Amoy, 50c. ¥ th, English Breakfast, 60c. 
and 50c., Japan Tea, 55c., Young Hyson, 55c. Send 

tal and your order will be 5 epg’ 
or address M. AN, 27 W. 
Athens 8t., So. Boston. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIO 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘‘PEcUNIARY AID Systzm,” gaina 
collegiate or m education. Send for one—FREz. 








New Novel by the Author of “ The Story o 
Margaret Kent:” 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 


By the author of “The Story of Margaret Kent.” 
12mo. $1.50, 

An eminent Boston critic writes :— 

“This should be THE novel of the season. The 
lively fancy of the author touches lightly and wit- 
tily upon several of the popular interests of the day, 
such as Shakespeare societies, the Browning craze, 
mind cure, etc., and from title-page to finis there 
is not adull paragraph. So brilliant and entertain. 
ing @ story as ‘Sons and Daughters’ is not often 
met with, and it should have, as it deserves, the 
widest reading.” 


The remarkable popularity and great sales which ° 


made “Margaret Kent” one of the foremost books 
of the last year (or of the last decade), seem likely 
to be repeated in this new novel by the same au- 
thor. It sparkles with the real life and deep feel- 
ing, and has the same admirable social setting, that 
have made “ Margaret Kent” a name to conjure by 
wherever the best of literature is known. 


HAPPY DODD. 


By Rosk TERRY COOKE, author of “ The Deacon’s 
Week,” etc. $1.50. 


“Happy Dodd” is a beautiful and tender novel 
of New England life, especially adapted for home 
reading, and breathing out a strengthening spirit of 
Christian lovg and heroism. 


“In spite of a style which is carefully clear and 
elegant, in spite of a tone that is wonderfully pure 
and healthy, what one remembers longest in Rose 
Terry Cooke’s writings is these dialect passages, 
forgetting for their sake her delectable descriptions 
of quaint, old-fashioned gardens, pretty girls, odd 
old maids, and odder old men, and even forgetting 
the bit of moral usually concealed in each story. 
eeeece Full of bits that one reads over and over 
again, enjoying their flavor anew each time.”’— 
Boston Transcript. 

Arlo Bates writes as follows, in the Boston Cour- 
ier: “It has for years been generally recognized 
and heartily acknowledged that Mrs. Cooke has 


written the best stories of New England country 
life ever published.” 


Scott’s The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. 


Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by W. J. 
ROLFE, A. M. 1 vol. 12mo. Beautifully illustra- 
ted. 75cts. 





TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 





ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


‘GILT EDGE.” The Ladies Favorite, 


M Y nA RB 





WHIT] EMORF ; 
mca aticis 


DRESSING| 


t <a 
CRACKS °°! 


3 ane 


BECA 





“BEST CHEAPEST 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED. 
Bottles Hold DOUBLE QUANTITY. 
For sale in Boston by all the fashionable firms: 


H. H. Tuttle & Co., + 485 Washington 8t. 
T. E. Moseley & Co., . . . . 469 Washington St. 
Thayer, McNeil & Hodgkins, . 47 Temple Place 
B. 8. Rowe & Co., . ...-. 637 Washington St 


And first-class dealers generally. 


The Swiss Cleansing Process, 


For cleansing Carpets, on or off the floor; Carpets 
Steam Beaten, Furniture Renovated and Restored to 
its original color; Feather Beds and Mattresses made 
over and disinfected; moths and moth germs de- 
stroyed; ladies’ and gents’ garments, kid gloves, 
blankets and rugs cleansed as as new. 

. 8. BROWN & OO., 5% Park St. 


Artists Materials 


DRAWING INSTROMENTS 


Of Every Description. 
DECORATIVE NOVELTIES, ART STUDIES, &c, 


FROST & ADAMS, 
IMPORTERS, 
37 B, Cornhill, BOSTON, MASS. 


Send for Catalogue, and mention this paper. 
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THE ONLY 


Black Stockings 


* IN THE WORLD. 
That Will Not Crock 
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